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Easter 
By Frank Dempster Sherman 


Across the winter's gloom 
There falls a golden ray, 
And from each wild-flower's 
The stone 1s rolled away. 


Once more to life and love 


The buds and leaves of spring ° 


Come forth and hear above 


The birds like angels sing. 


ln every woods and field 
Behold the symbol shown,— 
The mystery revealed, 
The majesty made known. 


Christ who was crucified 
ls risen! Lo, the sign! 
The earth at Eastertide 
‘ Touched by His hand divine. 


CLINTON HALL - ASTOR PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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Scasonable Books 


The Shepherd Psalm 


A new presentation edition of Rev. F. B. MEYER’s 
famous work. With illustrations on every page 
by Mary A. Fourth thousand. 12mo, 

chly ornamented cloth covers or green), 
boxed, full gilt, $1.50; gilt top, $1.25. 
“The illustration, is delicate and in admirable spirit. 

Few books of a otional character have 

reading, and few have better deserved it.” — Outlook. 


Eden Lost and Won 


Studies of the Early History and Final Destiny of 
Man, as taught in Nature and Revelation. By 
Sit J. Wm. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., etc., author 
of “ The Earth and Man,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

e author- 

man and nature, fallen and restored. 


Puritanism 


in the Old World and the New. A Historical Hand- 
book. By Rev. J. D.D. 


by Rev. AmMorY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 
cloth, $2.00. 


An exposition of Puritanism, its genesis, character, and 
results, traced out on both sides of the Atlantic. Particu- 
lar attention is devoted to the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
Puritan Theocracy ot Massachusetts, which have left suc 
indelible marks upon the character and institutions of the 
American people. Zhe British Weekly says: * A serious 
and able work, well arranged and clearly written.” 


Vikings of To-day 
_ Life and Medical Work among the Fishermen of 
Labrador. By W. T. GRENFELL, M.D. With 
many illustrations from photographs by the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Dr. Grenfell has been at the head of the Medical Mis- 
sion to the Fishermen of Labrador from its foundation 


and the undertaking has, thanks to his enthusiasm an 
skill, developed rapidly and successfully. 


The Glorious Lord 


By Rev. F. B. MEYER. A _ new volume in “ The 
Christian Life Series.” Uniform in size and style 
with earlier volumes of the series. 18mo, cloth, 
50c.; white vellum, silver top, 60c. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS 


r2mo, decorated boards, illustrated, each 30¢. 


One of the Sweet Old Chapters. By RosSE PORTER. 
An Easter story of a young girl’s awakening. 

Risen with Christ. By Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 
The resurrection of Christ and of the believer. 

Where Kitty Found Her Soul. By Mrs. J. H. 
WALWORTH. 

The Baritone’s Parish ; or, “ All things to all men.” 
By Rev. J. M. LupLow, D.D., author of “ The 
Captain of the Janizaries.” 

Child Culture; or, The Science of Motherhood. By 
M . SMITH, author of “ The Christian’s 

Happy Life.” 


rs. 
Secret of a 


Fleming H.Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 


The 


EASTER NUMBER, April 2d, 1896. 
The Salvation Army; 
ARTICLES BY 


Gen. WILLIAM BOOTH (1,000 words by Cable). 
mmander and Mrs. BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
ommissioner EVA C. BOOTH. 
The Immortality of the Soul; 
ARTICLES BY 


Prof. BORDEN C. BOWNE: Rev. CHAS. A. SAV- 
AGE; Prof. J. MARK BALDWIN; Prof. GEORGE 
HARRIS, D.D.; DAVID GREENLEAF THOMP- 
SON, Ph.D.; Prof. J. McK.CATTELL; Prof. GEORGE 
T. LADD; Prof. E. D. COPE, and Rev. Drs. R. S 
STORRS, A. H ADFORD JOHN HALL. WIL- 
LIAM HAYES RD, WILLIAM R. HUNTING- 


Also Easter Stories, Poems and Articles by CHARLES 
D.D.. IRVING ALL 


Price 10 cents; 83.00 per annum. : 
130 FULTON STREET, New York. 


Pastors and 
Superintendents ! 


If you are seeking a fresh Snging book for your Sunday- 
school, and wish for the BEST of Hymns and Music, send 
for sample pages or a sample copy (returnable) of 


The HYMNAL for SCHOOLS. 


“Nothing has vet appeared so nearly ideal.’’—Rey. 
Cuas. CuTHBERT D.D. 

“ Altogether the best book of its kind.””—NicHoLas 
Murray BuT Ler. 

“Interesting from every point of view.’’—Sir Joun 
STAINER. 

A fine example of choice work.” —Congregationa/ist. 


Forns, Howarp, & Hubert, 47 E. 10th St., N. Y. City. 


“Four 


terial The 
tions include 
made by s 


not shown to 


the reviva 


‘ ‘ 9? 
Conspiracies. 
A graphic account of the three conspiracies to kill and 


one to kidnap President Lincoln, written by Victor Louis 
Mason, of the U. S. War Department, who has made a 


careful study of the 
subject and unearthed 
much interestin 


Lincoln 


“The Old Olympic Games” 


is the title of an article by Allan Marquand, Professor of 


The illustrations are “‘ restorations ”’ of f&amous games, by 
artist Castaigne — a striking series of pictures, with views of 
The Chariot Race, The Wrestling Match, The Warriors’ Race. 
The Victor Going to the Temple of Zeus, 
The Start — The Victor in the Temple — The Finish, etc. 
Published by THE CENTURY CoO. 
Sold Everywhere. 


S22 
ma- 
illustra- | 
pictures, 
ial permission of the Secretary of War, of 
the possession of the War Department and 
the public and never before photographed. 


at Princeton, of especial timeliness in view of 
the games at Athensduring the present month. 


Price, 35 Cents. 


aN SI WN AS 


“Miss Phelps’s book is one 


which men and women will 


be better for reading. The very heart of life, pure and 
true, passionate and strong, pulses in it, and to that heart 


of life no one can approach 
Every line in the book is worth 


save with reverent footsteps. 


re-reading. . . . Miss Phelps 


is satisfied with nothing less than the best—in life, in love, 
and in religion,” says Zhe Christian World, of London, of 


A SINGULAR LIFE 


Miss PuE.ps’s remarkable novel which everybody is reading. 
Price, $1.25. Sold by all Booksellers; sent by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


& CO., Boston, Mass. 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


The One G dard A 
we eat Standar uthority, 


r 
Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 


p@~Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 


Successor of the 


**Unabridged.’’ 


Standard 
of the U. 8S. Gov’t Print- 
: the . Su- 
ERNATIONAL 
ON AK Y 


U.S 


mt AUTHE wric 
JNABRIDGE D 


Warmly 
Commended 
State Superintend- 
of Schoo and 
other Educato 
without number. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the wth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND. 
The Boston Herald says :— 
No dictionary can be final, but for the next by 


ty-five years the International must 
e best work of its kind in the English language 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, P 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. < 


NOW IN PRESS. 


Armenia and 


Her People. 


By Rev. GEORGE H. FILIAn, banished na- 
tive pastor of the Evangelical Church at 
Marsovan. Endorsed by Drs. R. S. 
STORRS, HENRY VAN Dyke, and the 
clergy generally. 

Historical and Physical Armenia—Causes and vivid 

- of present massacres and atrocities. Fully 

llustrated—Price $1.50, by mail postpaid. A grand 
seller. 3,000 Agents Wanted to sell it. Send so 
cents for outfit and mention first and second choice of 
territory and save time. Write for circulars and most 
liberal terms. Mention this paper. Address, 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


Hartford, Conn., Cincinnati or Boston. 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 
HIGHEST PRAISE, FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL 
830 per 100 copies. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
830 per 100 copies. 
books because of lower price. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Christianity as Christ Preached It 


Wishing to extend the faith in a simple, rational 
Christianity, literature will be sent free to all upon 
ap lication to SEC. POST-OFFICE MISSION, 
1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘TWO ‘GREAT: FEATURES IN: 
| 
$25,000 REWARD! | |} 
> .* ~ 
BY S and others. Schoolbooks.~ 
CAND HOYT, D.D., and others. 
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A Family Paper 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Publications 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD 


D.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of New York. 


By JOHN FULTON. With Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $4.00, xe?. 


(Columbia University Press.) 


The Principles of Sociology 


An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization. By 
FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology, Columbia 
University, in the City of New York. 8vo, cloth. $3.00, met. (Columbia 
University Press.) 


Christianity and History 


By ApoL_PpH HARNACK. Translated with the Author’s Sanction by THomas 


BAILEY SAUNDERS. With an Introductory Note. 12mo, cloth, pp. & 
price 80 cents. 


THE WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


Edited by ALEXANDER TIELE. 


Vol. XI. 


THE CASE OF WAGNER; THE TWILIGHT IDOLS; NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER 


Translated by THomAs CoMMoN. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


*,* This sole authorized edition of Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche is issued under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at Naumburg. 


It is based on 


the final German Edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. 


Nearly Ready. 
Through Jungle and Desert 
Travels in Eastern Africa 


By WILLIAM Astor CHANLER, A.M. (Harvard), F.R.G.S., Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Imperial and Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. With Illustra 
tions from Photographs taken by the Author,and Maps. 8Svo, cloth, $5.00. 


Nearly Ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Adam Johnstone’s Son 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “Casa Braccio,”“ The . 
Ralstons,” etc. ,With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 


NEW VOLUMES 


‘THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. In small |8mo, cloth, extra, price 50 cents each. Each number of the Series 
edited, with an Introduction, by RicHArRD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 


ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON. Each isa Series of Connected Writings embodying, from different standpoints, a Solution of the Whole Mystery of Life. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery of Life. 


(Nearly Ready.) 


The Courtship of Morrice Buckler 


A Romance. Being a Record of the Growth of an 
English Gentleman. during the years 1685-1687, 
under strange and difficult circumstances. Writ- 
ten some while afterward in his own hand, and 
now edited by A. E. W. Mason, Author of “A 
Romance of Wastdale.” 12mo, cloth, pp. viii.+ 
373. Price, $1.25. 


TheComplete Novels of H. de Balzac 


Edited by GEorGE SAINTSBURY. New Volume. 
—La Grand Bretéche, and Other Stories. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY and 3 Illustrations 
Drawn and Etched by D. MuRRAY-SMITH. 
12mo, cloth, pp. xiii. + 308. Price. $1.50. 


An Ambassador of the Vanquished 


Viscount Elie de Goutaut-Biron’s Mission to 
Berlin, 1871-1877. Bythe Duke pe BRoGLie. 
Translated, with Notes, by AtBerT D. VAN- 
DAM, Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” 
8vo, cloth, pp. 282. Price, $3.00. 


With a Preface 


MEMOIR OF ERNEST RENAN, Author of “ Origin of Christianity,” “ Life of Jesus,” ete. 


BROTHER AND SISTER 


A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest and Henrietta Renan. Translated by LApy Mary Loyp. With two portraits and many illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.25 


Classes and Masses; 


Or, Wealth, Wages, and Welfare in the United Kingdom. A Handbook of 
Social Facts for Political Thinkers and Speakers. By W. H. MALLOcK, 
the author of “ Labour and Popular Welfare.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Life and Labor of the People in London 


Edited by CHARLES BootHu. Vol. VIIl.—Population Classified by Trades. 
(Continued.) %vo, cloth, pp. viii. + 508, $3.00. 


BY LESLIE STEPHEN 


SOCIAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Addresses to Ethical Societies. By LESLIE STEPHEN, author of “ History of English Thought in the 18th Century,” “ Hours in a Library,” etc. 


cloth, $3.00. (Zhe Ethical Library.) 


2 vols., l6mo, 


CONTENTS.—Vol. 1: The Aims of Ethical Societies ; Science and Politics; The Sphere of Political Economy; The Morality of Competition ; Social Equality ; 
Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. Vol. 2: Heredity; Punishment ; Luxury; The Duties of Authors; The Vanity of Philosophizing ; Forgotten Benefactors. 


New Edition. 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 


By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited in seven volumes, with Retroduction’ Notes, 
Appendices, and Index, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. L.H.D. of Durham; 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Modern History 
in Dublin University. Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. (To de completed in 
seven volumes, each $2.00.) & 


Now Ready, Vol. Vil. 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. 


Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors BriIGHrT, M.A., late Fellow and 
President of the College. With Lord Braybrook’s Notes. Edited. with 
Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. With Portraits, etc. 
cloth, $1.50. (70 de Completed in 9 vols., each $1.0.) 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF THE STATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 1896 
Edited by J. Scort KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, with the assistance of I. P. A. RENwick, M.A., LL.B. Thirty-third 


Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


With 4 Maps: I—To illustrate the Anglo-Russian Delimitation of the Pamirs ; 2—The Anglo-French 


Arrangement, 189%, with respect to Siam; 3—The British Guiana and Venezuela Boundary Dispute ; 4—To illustrate the recent arrangements in Bech - 


land. Thick 12mo, cloth, pp. xxxii.—1164, $3.00, me?. 


*," The four maps which are prefixed to this year’s edition of the YEAR-BOOK will serve to elucidate more clearly than words can do the questions which 


they are intended to illustrate. 
comparative naval strength of the different powers. 


The sections relating to the navies have been thoroughly revised by Mr. S. W. Barnaby, so that it should be easy to ascertain the 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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GLORIANA CUP.” 
CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB, NEW YORK. 


and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 


STE RLUANG 


Waurtinc M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Silks. 


Recent importations of Novelty Silks and Foulards, in styles entirely new and exclusive; will be on 


exhibition this week. 


Also, Fancy Black Silks, 55 cents, 60 cents, 65 cents per yard. 
Two designs, rich Chené Taffetas, complete color assortments, $1.25 and $1.50 per yard. 
New and elaborate designs in Black Satins and Damasses. | 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St. 


New York. 


Twenty-third Street. 


4 


(My mamma used Wool Soap) (1 wish mine had) 


WOOLENS WILL NOT SHRINK 


if Wool Soap is used in the laundry. In 
the Moonie of winter blankets.fiannels and 
all wool fabrics before storing for the season. 


WOOL SOAP 


is inestimable. Washes silks, laces and al]! 
summer fabrics without injury. Equally 
valuable for bath, household and general 
laundry purposes. Sold by all dealers. 


Raworth, Schodde & Co., Makers, Chicago. 
New York Office.#3 Leonard St. Boston,3 Chatham ah 


Ale the WANTED-—To present to peo- 
EOPLE'S pester pook aft ne 


THE P tory and 
ENRY O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, III. 


A Cold? 


Madame 
Porter’s 


A safe, sure and 

pleasant way to 

étrid of a cold, cough, tickling or 
Ccaseenens in the throat. The best 


way for60 years. Two sizes,25and 
50 cts. All druggists,or by mail for 
rice, if you mention this 
cation. Address, HALL & 
UCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 
{conte 


LAVOR 


Remember! 


You are wasting money 

when you buy cheap binding 

instead of the 
Remember there is no “ just 
as good” when the merchant 
urges something else for 


NE 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 

Look for ** S. H. & M.,”’ on the Labei, 
and take no other. | 
If your dealer will not supply you 


we will. 
Send for sa et ay labels and materials, 
totheS H. & x 699, New York City: 


An Evening with 
“BEN-HUR” 


General Lew Wallace’s great book reviewed under 
Calcium Light. Sixty-seven scenes, with a complete 
verbal review of the whole story by the 


Rev. WM. WOODBURY PRATT 


A limited number of enga ements will be ma Rtg 
liberal terms with. New Yo City or Brooklyn ch 
Send for illustrated circu 
ONES, 33 East i7th Street, New York Ce 
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z. |N each of the four important Republican State 
Conventions held last week the opponents 
of the free coinage of silver were completely 
triumphant. In South Dakota, which is 
now represented in Congress by a solid 
free-coinage delegation—three out of the 
four being Republicans—the Convention not only refused 
to indorse free coinage, but instructed its delegates to St. 
Louis to support Major McKinley and “sound money.” 
In Minnesota, whose northeastern district is now repre- 
sented in Congress by the ablest free-coinage Republican in 
that body—the Hon. Charles A. Towne—the State Conven- 
tion distinctly denounced the free coinage of silver, taking 
the ground that it would “‘ enormously contract the volume 
of currency.”” This Convention, like that in South Dakota, 
instructed its delegates to support Major McKinley, Senator 
Davis withdrawing his candidacy. In New York and 
Massachusetts anti-silver platforms were expected, but the 
explicitness of those adopted was in commendable contrast 
with the vagueness of those formulated lately in Ohio, Iowa, 
and even Rhode Island. The New York Convention, 
which instructed its delegates to St. Louis to support Gov- 
ernor Morton, defeating by a majority of seven to one a 
motion to substitute two McKinley delegates for Messrs. 
Platt and Lauterbach, declared in favor of the maintenance 
of the gold standard until there was prospect of an 
international agreement as to the coinage of silver. The 
Massachusetts Convention, which instructed its delegates 
to support Mr. Reed, declared its opposition to “‘ any change 
in the existing gold standard, except by international agree- 
ment.” ‘“ Every obligation redeemable in coin,” the reso- 
lution went on, “ must be paid in gold.”” With sucha series 
of resolutions before us it no longer seems possible that the 
Republican National Convention can again adopt a plat- 
form which believers in the free coinage of silver can 
consistently support. It now seems probable that there 
will be three great parties in the field—two opposing any 
coinage of silver without interffational agreement, and the 
third demanding free coinage with or without international 
co-operation. ‘The prospect of the fusion of the various 


free-coinage elements was last week greatly furthered by | 


the platform adopted by the Kansas Populists. In this 
platform no reference was made to woman suffrage, or the 
public control of the liquor traffic, or the issue of notes 
secured by farm products or real estate mortgages. Even 
on the railroad question the Convention stopped with the 
following declaration: demand strict and effective con- 
trol and supervision by the Government of all corporations 
performing public or quasi-public functions, and, if neces- 
sary to protect the public interests, the ownership by the 
Government of all public utilities.” The entire platform 


was one to which practically every believer in the free 
coinage of silver and the issue of money exclusively by the 
As Kansas Populists 


General Government would assent. 


Saturday, 4 
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are the most radical in the Nation, their acceptance of such 
a platform indicates that a united silver party is feasible. 
& 

The Naval Appropriation Bill which passed the House 
last week appropriated $32,000,000, or nearly three 
million dollars more than the bill of last year, seven millions 
more than that of the year before, and ten millions more than 
that of the year before the present depression began. This 


year’s bill provides for the construction of four new sea- 


going coast-line battle-ships, to cost not to exceed $3,750,-‘ 
000 each; all to be built by American firms, and one to be 
built on the Pacific coast. Of course one of the principal 
reasons urged for increased expenditure along this line, at 
a time when people throughout the country are having 
to economize, was that Great Britain had this year increased 
her naval expenditure. Our increase will in turn be 
used in Germany, Austria, and Italy as a reason why 
those military powers surrounded by hostile nations should 
not fall far behind the appropriation which the American 
Republic sees fit to make, despite the security given it by 
its location and the far greater security given it by its 
traditional policy against foreign entanglements and the 
naval aggrandizement which leads to such entanglements. 
No nation any longer seems ready to set an example to 
other nations in the ways of peace. It is possible that the 
Senate or the President may heed the voice of the people 
if they speak out against such a worse than useless waste 


of the people’s money. 


The United States Supreme Court, by a majority of 
one, has restored vitality to the Inter-State Commerce Law. » 
That law, it will be remembered, aimed to lessen discrim- 
ination between places and to prevent discrimination 
between shippers. It sought to accomplish the first by 
forbidding railroads to charge more for a “short haul ” 
than for a “longhaul.” If the roads through competition 
established a low rate between two great cities, it was 
thought that this prohibition would prevent their charging 
more from one of these cities to a town half way between 
them than for the whole distance. This aim, however, has 
been partially thwarted through Judge Brewer’s incompre- 
hensible decision that, while a single line could not charge 
more for a short distance than for a long one, two connect- 
ing lines might make such an overcharge. The prohibition 
of discrimination between shippers has been evaded by 
many secret methods which it was impossible effectively 
to check, after a Circuit Court had rendered a decis 
ion—doubtless correct—that railroad managers might 
refuse to testify. in such cases, on the ground that their 
testimony might incriminate themselves. To cut off this 
method of escape from furnishing evidence, Congress 
in 1893 passed an act exempting railroad officials from 
prosecution because of any violations of the Inter-State 
Commerce Act concerning which they might testify. But 


| 
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railroad officials refused to accept the immunity from pros- 
ecution offered by the new statute, and claimed that the 
law was still in violation of the clause in the Constitu- 
tion declaring that no person “shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself.” The case 
just decided by the Supreme Court was a suit against the 
Auditor of the Allegheny Valley Railroad, who refused to 
testify in relation to charges of rate discrimination against 
the general freight agent and treasurer of his road. He 
was committed to jail for contempt of court, but of course 
furnished bail. The decision of the Supreme Court re- 
commits him to jail. It should be stated that Justice 
Brewer was one of the five who upheld the law; the others 
were Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Brown, Harlan, and 
Peckham. 

This decision is the most important rendered since that 
overthrowing the income tax. Its scope is stated by Chair- 
man Morrison, of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
as follows: 

“ The Court has given us to-day a power we have been waiting eight 
years for. It has given us the power to get testimony without which 
we could not enforce the law. Knowing that the Supreme Court is 
behind the law, railroad officers will not be so free to violate it as 
they have been heretofore. I don’t think there will be any doubt 
about the enforcement of the law in the future. The favored corpora- 
tions that have undoubtedly been getting lower rates than less favored 
ones will now have to stand on an equal footing with the rest.” 


The decision of the majority of the Court, prepared by Jus- 
tice Brown, is so sound from the standpoint of morality and 
public policy that we cannot believe that it will ever be 
reversed because of any technically legal reasoning. The 
strongest argument against the constitutionality of the law 
in question was that a witness still testified ‘“ against 
himself” when his testimony degraded him in the public 
estimation, even if he were exempted from public prosecu- 
tion; upon this subject the Court held as follows: 


“ A person who commits a criminal act is bound to contemplate 
the consequences of exposure to his good name and reputation, 
and ought not to call upon the courts to protect that which he 
has himself esteemed to be of so little value. The safety and welfare 
of an entire community should not be put into the scale against 
the reputation of a self-confessed criminal, who ought not, either in 
justice or in good morals, to refuse to disclose that which may be of 
great public utility in order that his neighbors may think well of him. 
If he secures legal immunity from prosecution, the possible impair- 
ment of his good name is a penalty which it is reasonable he should be 
compelled to pay for the common good. . . . Tosay that, notwithstand- 
ing his immunity from punishment, he would incur public odium and 
disgrace from answering these questions seems too much like an abuse 
of language to be worthy of serious consideration. But even if this 
were true, under the authorities above cited, he would still be compelled 
to answer, if the facts sought to be elucidated were material to the 
issue.” 


The trustees of the New York Public Library, repre- 
senting the consolidated library interests of the city, have 
applied for the reservoir property covering the block 
bounded by Fifth and Sixth Avenues, Forty-first and 
Forty-second Streets, as a site for the great building which 
will be needed to shelter the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden col- 
lections. ‘This is the second logical step in the creation of 
a great metropolitan library. The trustees have studied 
the whole city with reference to the best possible site for 
such an institution, and their judgment as to location will 
undoubtedly be indorsed by the popular judgment of the 
city. The proposed site is likely to be central for an 
indefinite period of time when one remembers that the real 
New York is spreading out on all sides from Manhattan 
Island. ‘The trustees not only ask for the property as a 
gift from the city, but they also ask for an appropriation 
of two and a half millions of dollars for the erection of a 
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suitable building. They ought to have both the land and 
the money. New York stands in sore need of such a 
library as is now within its reach, and the trustees will 
have no right to house such a library in anything less than 
a building of noble architectural and artistic quality. The 
new building of the Boston Free Public Library has set a 
shining mark. It is due to the New York of the future 
that the metropolitan library should be as nobly housed, 
and that the new building should be an education in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and mural decoration. The opportunity 
is a great one; it is really National in itsimportance. We 
cannot believe that the trustees or the city will fail to 
appreciate it. 

The Greater New York Bill has passed, as we under- 
stand the matter, in the absurdly inconsistent form in 
which it was proposed at our last comment upon it. Its 
first section declares that the cities and their environs are 
united. A second section declares that their government 
is to remain as now—that is, that they are to continue to 
be three cities. A third section provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to draft a charter for the new 
municipality. Of course this is, to use a common phrase, 
“putting the cart before the horse.” ‘To unite nearly 
three millions of people under a constitution yet to be 
framed is an absurd political anomaly. The bill is now 
before the Mayors of New York, Brooklyn, and Long 
Island City. If either one of these Mayors disapproves 
the bill, it must pass the Legislature again, but it can be 
passed by a simple majority. It is not, however, by any 
means certain that the Legislature will pass the bill over 
such a disapproval. A vigorous effort is now being made 
to unite all the cities in the State in a concerted movement 
for municipal reform, and if this effort is successful, it is 
not improbable that the Legislature may yield to the press- 
ure, and may provide for a Commission to frame a charter 
and leave the question of its adoption and the consequent 
consolidation to be determined after the charter has been 
framed and offered for consideration. It is hardly neces- 
sary to reaffirm our profound conviction that no such 
charter should be imposed on these cities without submit- 
ting it to them for adoption and fejection, exactly as a 
State Constitution is referred to the people of the State. 


Now that the Raines Bill is a law, the metropolitan papers 
are permitting its helpful provisions to become known. 
While the fate of the measure was still uncertain, the 
“‘ respectable ” dailies seemed to vie with the disreputable 
in abusing it. Even well-meaning weeklies joined in the 
general clamor. But now that the fight is finished and the 
liquor-dealers are to some,extent defeated, a calmer atmos- 
phere prevails. Rational discussion is now the rule, and 
am opposed the bill for no other reason than that the 
“ Tribune ” and the “‘ Evening Post’ opposed it, learn to 
their surprise from the latter journal that “ from the time 
the Raines Bill made its first appearance there has been a 
consensus of opinion among all respectable people in favor 
of all its restrictive features.” Concerning its political 
features it now merely states that it is “notsoclear.” This 
attitude is thoroughly reasonable. A part of the power 
over the saloons formerly exercised by the local Excise 
Boards will be transferred to the State Commissioner, and 
unless Colonel Lyman, who has just been appointed to that 
position by Governor Morton, shall prove to be an honor- 
able public servant, we shall have a Republican political 
machine in’ place of the Tammany, Troy, Buffalo, and other 
usually Democratic machines destroyed. Concerning Colonel 
Lyman we know little. Mr. Platt and the machine politicians 
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generally urged another man, of whom we know enough to 
be extremely glad that Governor Morton rejected him. 
Colonel Lyman’s powers for good or evil are greater than 
are often intrusted to the Governor of a State, and his 
course will be watched with the deepest interest by law- 
loving citizens throughout the country. Meanwhile it is 
gratifying to report that even prior to the organization of 
the State force of inspectors the local police were able to 
enforce the provisions of the new law against Sunday 
selling in a way altogether unprecedented. In some of the 
cities on Sunday last the police had not yet received their 
instructions under the new law ; but where they had received 
them it was “ the driest Sunday” ever known. In Brook- 
lyn the bars were everywhere closed and the screens up. 
There were only ten arrests for intoxication during the 
entire day. ‘ 

The changes in the diplomatic situation in Europe dur- 
ing the past year have been so rapid and so radical that 
the old-fashioned diplomatist would have beédn puzzled 
beyond measure by them. Europe is evidently on the way 
to something very like a complete readjustment of national 
relationships. ‘The Chino-Japanese war has not only dis- 
turbed but destroyed the old equilibrium in the East, and 
has given the Eastern question an entirely new aspect. 
the moment at least, Russia has the leadership in the Far 
East. ‘That a treaty in some form between that country 
and China has been made is now beyond question, and the 
most singular feature of the situation is the apparent readi- 
ness with which the English have accepted so definite and 
momentous a fact. ‘The exact terms of the treaty have not 
yet been disclosed, but there is apparently little doubt as 
to their character. ‘They include an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance between the two countries; the concession on 
the part of Chinaof Port Arthur or some other port in the 
same territory which Russia may select; the concession to 
Russia of the right to run the Siberian Railroad across 
Manchuria to any point which pleases her, with the privi- 
lege of fortifying any part of the line of the railroad; the 
privilege of dispatching Russian troops across Chinese ter- 
ritory to Korea; and, it is reported, the important privilege 
of officering and organizing the Chinese armies in all the 
northern provinces. In exchange for these important con- 
cessions, which practically make China the vassal of Russia, 
the latter country is to stand behind China as a financial 
supporter. In Korea, as has been before reported in these 
columns, Russian influence is dominant and controlling, and 
at critical points Russian troops are practically in posses- 
sion. One of the best Korean harbors is to furnish the 
future rendezvous for Russian fleets. 


The English diplomatists take all this very coolly, but 
Japan evidently regards the Russian advance as portentous 
of still greater changes in the future, and especially portent- 
ous ot changes which may affect her own welfare. The 
aggressive new Power in the East is arming herself to the 
teeth, with a programme of naval expenditure and construc- 
tion second only to that which the English, perhaps for the 
same reason, have outlined. In any aggressive movement 
on the part of Russia and China, England would be the 
natural ally of Japan. These movements in the Far East 
may have much to do with the support which England is 
now giving toItaly in Upper Egypt. During the past week 
the announcement has formally been made of the conclu- 
sion of an alliance between England and Italy. The Italian 
navy ranks next after that of France, and, combined with 
the English navy, would far outweigh the naval forces 
of any other two or three Powers in the world. This alli- 
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ance gives England the unquestioned command of the 
Mediterranean, and insures an open and practically undis- 
turbed communication between London and the Far East. 
With Gibraltar at the entrance to the Mediterranean, with 
the union of two of the most powerful fleets in the world, 
with the control of Egypt, England is in the best possible 
situation to meet successfully the aggressive movements of 
Russia in the Far East. The Eastern question has changed 
its aspect, but it is apparently no nearer solution than 
before. If one were to judge by the far-reaching plans of 
the diplomatists and by the steady growth of armaments, it 
is not likely to reach a solution except through the medium 
of a tremendous and decisive struggle. 


These movements in the Far East are perhaps not unre- 
lated to movements which are also taking place in the 
Soudan and in southern Africa, and in both sections Eng- 
land is most directly and vitally concerned. During the 
past week the £200,000 loan from the Egyptian Fund 
Reserve has been made in spite of the protest of France 
and the refusal of Russia to confirm the action of the Com- 
missioners of the other Powers. The Sultan, who is form- 
ally the overlord of Egypt, and who was not consulted in 
advance with regard to the sending of the expedition to 
Upper Egypt, has protested against that action, and has 
asked France and Russia to remonstrate with England—a 
matter to which the English will pay scant attention. The 
English Government is probably much more concerned 
by the possibilities of disturbance which seem to be steadily 
multiplying in the Soudan.country, and which give ground 
for the suspicion that the sudden activity of the Dervishes 
is not unconnected with intrigues from Constantinople 
which may be both Turkish and Russian in their origin. 
If this be true, the Mahdist movement may, take on much 
graver aspects than have hitherto been expected. There 
are, as readers of The Outlook probably remember, quite 
a number of Mahdis, or special representatives of the 
Prophet, in the Mohammedan world. The ” of these 
Mohammedan leaders is a man of great abilty and influ- 
ence wherever the Mohammedan faith is professed, and is 
believed to be in very close touch with the Sultan. This 
Mahdi has now proclaimed the Jehad or Holy War, the 
exact or probable outcome of which no one can predict 
at this moment; but those who are most familiar with the 
Mohammedan world and who know the possibilities of 
Mohammedan fanaticism regard the situation with a good 
deal of apprehension. 

While these evidences of an attempt on the part of 
Turkey and Russia to harass England in northern Africa 
have come to light, there is also very good evidence that 
Germany is attempting to embarrass and harass England 
in South Africa. The review of the situation in the Trans- 
vaal Republic by Mr. Charles Leonard which appears in 
another column of this week’s issue of The Outlook will be 
read with very great interest because it comes from one 
who has ample sources of information. It is, of course, 
the view of a Uitlander or outsider, and no dispassionate 
reader would wish to make up his mind on the questions 
involved without reading also the statement of a Boer. It 
is clear, however, from Mr. Leonard’s review of the situa- 
tion that the condition of things in the Transvaal is intol- 
erable. In the nature of things, either the foreign element 
or the Boer element must be in the ascendency. If the 
home elements in the situation were left to themselves, the 
outsiders would sooner or later control the Transvaal. In 
the order of events, that would seem to be the logical issue ; 
but it looks very much as if not only England but Germany 
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would have a good deal to say about the ultimate conditions. 
President Kruger has practically refused to visit London in 
response to Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation, except on condi- 
tion that the convention of 1884 between England and 
the Boers be so amended as to recognize the full inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal. To this proposition Mr. 
Chamberlain will certainly return a very definite negative 
answer. Meanwhile the Boer Republic is rapidly put- 
ting itself on a war ‘basis, and a very significant fact 
in the situation is the report that over 2,500 Germans 
have entered the Transvaal during the past three months, 
and that a force of Zulus, numbering at least 60,000, 
has been organized and commanded by Boer and Ger- 
man officers. These facts are sufficiently disquieting to 
the Government at London, but the situation is made 
more serious bya savage outbreak in Matabeleland, where 
the natives have risen, killed a large number of settlers and 
driven out many more. It is reported that the native police 
have joined in the rising, and that both fhe police and the 
natives are well trained, well armed, and in capital fighting 
condition. ‘The report of the defeat of Dr. Jameson has, 
of cours., been carried through all the tribes in southern 
Africa, and has doubtless had much to do with the sudden 


rising in Matabeleland. The English will not, under any , 


circumstances, retire from the position they have secured. 
They will not recognize the independence of the Transvaal. 
They will fight desperately for every inch of territory, and 
in the end they will undoubtedly be successful, but the 
undertaking which they now have on their hands grows 
more formidable week by week. 


The massacres in Armenia appear to have been suspended, 
at least for the present. The Turks are saying that they 
were due to the turbulence ‘of the Armenians, the Russians 
that they were due to the encouragement which the Arme- 
nians received from the English, the rest of Europe that 
the responsibility lies between England and Russia, and 
the English are evidently feeling that they have by no 
means performed their duty in the matter. The primary 
responsibility for the massacres rests, not with those who 
failed to prevent them, but with those who instigated them. 
A terrible stain has attached itself forever to the present 
Sultan and to hisadvisers. It is settled probably beyond all 
doubt that the really generous effort of the Great Powers to 
secure reforms for Armenia awakened a fanaticism and a 
hatred which deliberately planned to evade an agreement 
by destroying its possible beneficiaries. ‘Turkey has been 
guilty of the most appalling crime of modern times. So 
far as the rest of Europe is concerned, there is very little 
doubt that Russia has looked at the situation, not from the 
humane point of view, but from the political point of view; 
and that England, which has convictions and has often had 
the courage to give them practical expression, failed to 
make use of a great opportunity and stop a great wrong. 
The Turkish Government is now apparently endeavoring 
to restore order and to stop the massacres, not because it 
has experienced any change of heart, but from reasons of 
policy. Meanwhile the public in this country would like 
to know why the claims for damages to the property of 
American citizens have been apparently held in abeyance. 
American personal and property rights have been grossly 
and outrageously violated under Turkish rule; but while 
our Government has shown extraordinary sensitiveness to 
the situation in Venezuela and Cuba, where the question 
of the rights of American citizens has not been involved, 
it has shown extraordinary indifference in Turkish prov- 
inces, where the lives of Americans have been threatened, 
the liberty of Americans interfered with, and their property 
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destroyed. We suggest that the Senate Committee on 

Foreign Affairs should now devote its attention to a matter 

in which patriotism has been extremely dilatory and inde- 

cisive. Let us have prompt and decisive action to secure 

redress for wrongs done to Americans under Turkish rule. 


Another stage in the Manitoba school question was 
reached when the second reading of the so-called Coercion 
Bill was carried in the Parliament of Canada, after a con- 
tinuous sitting of thirty-nine hours. This stage really 
means nothing more than that a majority in Parliament has 
asserted the principle that, in the event of a Province 
taking away an educational privilege which it had pre- 
viously granted to a minority, the Dominion Parliament is 
determined to intervene. So strong, however, was the 
feeling in the House of Commons that the Government 
had treated the Province cavalierly, with the object of 
securing the Roman Catholic, especially the French Cana- 
dian, vote, that—although supported by seven “ bolters”’ 
from the regular opposition—its majority of forty dwindled 
to eighteen in favor of the second reading of the bill. But 
for this feeling on both sides, the principle would have 
been asserted almost unanimously by the House. The 
Government, apparently realizing its danger, has agreed to 
the unprecedented step of sending two of its principal 
members to Winnipeg to confer with the Provincial Govern- 
ment and endeavor to effect a compromise, while a show 
is to be made at the same time of pushing the bill through 
committee. During the negotiations at Winnipeg the bill 
will make no progress at Ottawa, and when they are 
ended there will not be sufficient time to pass it before the 
expiration of Parliament on April 25. The bill, therefore, 
is practically dead. The change in the Government’s 
policy is due to Sir Donald A. Smith, now the Member 
for Montreal, who took his seat in Parliament twenty- 
five years ago, as the first member from the section 
of the Great Lone Land which was then erected into 
the Province of Manitoba. Sir Donald informed the 
House that his intervention was due, not only to his own 
past and present convictions, but to the desire of the 
Governor-General that an effort should be made to settle 
the question outside of party politics. Lord Aberdeen is 
not a partisan and has no thought but to save Canada, if 
at all possible, from creed and race strife. 

All eyes being now turned from Ottawa to Winnipeg, 
the question arises, Will anything come of the confer- 
ence? Sir D. A. Smith would not have advised the Gov- 
ernment to invite Mr. Greenway and his colleagues to it 
had he not believed that a distinct concession would be 
made. He declared to the House that they appeared to 
him to be anxious to do “substantial justice’’ to the 
minority as well as to the majority; and he implied that 
the present unfortunate deadlock would not have taken 
place had the two Governments come together personally 
to exchange ideas and find out the best course to be 
taken in the circumstances. Both Governments must 
make up their minds that no compromise will satisfy 
extreme Clericals or extreme Provincial-rights men; but 
the mass of the people will be profoundly thankful for 
a compromise, either along the lines of the Nova Scotia 
system or the Ontario system. They are not fanati- 
cally opposed to separate schools, provided they are 
under State supervision and do not injure the public- 
school system; and they have no desire to have the 
general election fought out on a question that would tend 
to divide them religiously or racially. The only other 
points worth noting are that the long debate was main- 
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tained at a generally high level and that Mr. Laurier has 
distinctly improved his position by his statesmanlike 
speech. It may hurt him with the extreme Clericals, but, 
as he never had their support, he loses nothing, while he 
has dispelled doubts as to whether he had the width of 
view and firmness requisite in one who is to steer the ship 
of state in troubled waters. 


The interest and activity in the movement to establish 
International Arbitration continues and grows. Resolutions 
in favor of this method of settling international disputes 
have been passed, since our last report, by the Chicago 
Congregational Club, by the students and faculties of the 
University of Denver, and bythe First Presbyterian Church 
of Rahway, N. J. At Denver the resolutions were offered 
by a native and citizen of Canada, and the principal ad- 
dress was made by a citizen of the United States. Special 
interest is lent to the resolutions of the Presbyterian church 
at Rahway by the fact that the records of the church pre- 
cede the Revolution by nearly forty years, and that the 
list of its past members includes the name of one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. The New 
York State Bar Association has appointed a committee 
whose object is to get all the Bar Associations of this coun- 
try, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and all other English- 
speaking countries to unite on a legal plan for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Court of Arbitration. So far the 
work of this committee has been successful and encourag- 
ing. As-The Outlook announced last week, all correspond- 
ence concerning the National Arbitration Conference to 
be held in Washington on April 23 may be addressed to 
the Hon. Charles P. Daly, care of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, 11 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 

The question of the admission of women to degrees at 
‘Oxford and Cambridge has been decided in the negative. 
An interesting report of the action of the two Universities 
will be found in another column. A memorial favoring 
the movement had behind it the Vice-Chancellor and 
several important university personages, and was very 
largely signed by the resident graduates and by such 
well-known men as Professors Dicey, Max Miiller, York 
Powell, Wallace, Green, and Elliott. A similar memorial 
presented at Cambridge had the signatures of 2,200 
members of the University Senate, including seventy pro- 
fessors, readers, and university lecturers. Among impor- 
tant persons outside the University who signed this 
memorial are Mr. Balfour, a number of bishops, several 
judges, and other persons of distinction. Among the facts 
brought forward in support of the memorial is the record 
which has been made during the fifteen years since women 
were admitted to the honor examinations of the University. 
During that period 659 women have secured places in the 
honor lists, and have won distinction in mathematics, 
classics, in natural and moral science, in theology, history, 
and languages. ‘The final step of their admission to degrees 
would seem to be both logical and inevitable. The gov- 
erning bodies of the Universities have, however, thought 
otherwise, or at least they have postponed the inevitable 
day for some time in the future. Nothing was said in the 
debate about the relative intellectual capacity of the two sexes. 
That phase of the discussion is long past. The adverse 
action seems to have been taken on two grounds. It was 
felt, in the first place, that passing the examinations was 
only a part, and in some respects an unimportant part, of 
the total result of university life. One speaker declared 


that the essential of an Oxford B.A. was not examina- 
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tions, but the career, the life, and he declared that it was 
impossible to introduce a woman to a life of which the de- 
gree was a symbol. It was further objected that the mem- 
bership of the University implied matriculation, academic 
dress, discipline, examinations, competition for prizes and 
scholarships, attendance at lectures, and the atmosphere of 
undergraduate life. ‘The admission of women to the degrees 
would, it was urged, entirely change the character of the 
colleges. They would ultimately and rightfully demand 
fellowships and endowments for research, and must be 
admitted to the government of the Universities as an inevi- 
table result. Professor Dicey put the whole question for 
women very compactly when he asked whether the Univer- 
sity was prepared or not to take its part in the education of 
women—that is to say, of half the nation. The result may 
be taken as indicating, not any disapproval of higher educa- 
tion for women, but the conservatism of an old institution 
which hesitates to take the first step toward what may be 
a complete revolution of its traditions, organization, and 
life. 

It is not general truth that moves us. The knowledge 
that the ordinary Italian family must now pay one hundred 
dollars a year in taxes awakens no vivid image of the 
wretchedness occasioned, for few of us realize how many 
weeks’ earnings must be taken to produce such a sum. 
What this burden means in Sicily is presented in a con- 
crete way by a letter from Palermo, published in the 
New York “ Evening Post” not long since. The country 
peaple of Sicily, says this correspondent, have but two 
things to live from—their sulphur-mines and the land. 
Both are worked by middlemen in the name of absentee 
owners. For the landlords and their agents and the local 
politicians who represent them there is one law, while for 
the land-laborers and the mine-workers who support them 
there is another. The former are not compelled to pay 
many of the excise duties that weigh so heavily on the 
poor. The land-agent possesses his hundreds of beeves 
without paying the tax, while each peasant has rigor- 
ously to pay his 8 lire ($1.50) for a single mule. The 
agent usually lets out the landlord’s estate on shares. In 
theory the peasant receives one-half of the grain. But 
when the measuring comes the agent must first be paid 
back the seed which he has furnished, with an addition of 
twenty-five per cent. by way of interest. A further deduc- 
tion has usually to be made for advances to the peasant, 
who was unable to wait for the harvest. On this the 
interest is never less than twenty per cent., even when the 
advance was made for only two or three months. When 
the peasant, as is often the case, comes out from his year’s 
labor in debt, his masters sometimes continue their usuri- 
ous loans. But, sooner or later, the mules or oxen for his 
plowing are seized, and nothing is left him but to be- 
come one of the agent’s laborers hired by the day. These 
are sent to work in the uninhabited districts. ‘There for 
four months they work sixteen hours a day under a trop- 
ical sun, and are herded together at night in sheds open to 
the dreaded fever. Formerly the wages were from forty 
to seventy cents a day. Now labor everywhere goes 
begging, and a reaper can be had for fifteen or twenty 
cents a day. At the end of four months the peasant is 
happy if he has 100 lire ($20) to keep his family until the 
season next year. 


So much for the condition of the peasants. The condi- 
tion of the sulphur-miners is even sadder. The “ Even- 


ing Post’s’”’ correspondent quotes the letters of Signor 
Rossi, a member of the staff of the “ Tribune ” of Rome, a 
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newspaper which cannot be suspected of any disloyalty to 
United Italy. Here, as on the farms, wages have latterly 
been reduced to the starvation limit. As they are paid 
only at the end of the month or quarter, the miner is nearly 
always in debt at the agent’s store, Of the children who 
work in the mines the correspondent writes as follows : 


“ In all these small mines the ore is carried out through the long, 
steep galleries on the backs of young boys. They are sold for the 
purpose when eight or ten years old. The employer pays from 50 to 
300 lire ($10 to $60) for these carusi,as they are called; and they are 
henceforth his until death or the military service claims them. More 
than one of these children, trying to escape from their intolerable 
sufferings, have been deliberately beaten to death by their owners. 
The bystanders did not dream of interfering—‘ he has the right!’ If 
they live, they are paid ten cents for twelve hours’ labora day. It is 
saved up for them until the sum amounts to what was paid for 
them to their parents. Then they should be free, but the day of liberty 
comes not in Sicily after many weary years. Signor Rossi describes 
the visit made by him to one of these mines, which gave employment 
to 1,300 men. His companion was the Socialist member of Parliament 
De Felice, who has been condemned to long and painful imp:isonment 
because all that he had seen and heard in this United Italy only bred in 
him dreams of a fantastic revolution. As they came to the entrance 
of the mine, they started at the sight of what seemed a gathering of 
dwarfs. Stark naked, humpbacked, with twisted legs, and faces pre- 
maturely old, these were the little carusi. Two of them took torches 
to light the visitors on their way. 

“ We began the descent, stooping over and holding with our hands 
to the vaulted roof. The steps, dug in the soil, are very irregular, 
sometimes low, sometimes high, now worn away, now dry and dusty, 
and then wet and slippery. We had gone a few yards when we dis- 
tinguished a faint light. It was the lamps of a few carusi who were 
coming up, bending under their load of sulphur. We stopped some 
of them and saw for ourselves that they had the skin of their shoulders 
and of the spine, all the way down the back, either red and raw or 
callous, where it had been abraded; and there were scars and bruises- 
Further on, in a gallery where the steps were higher and more difficult, 
we came on another procession of these carusi bending under their 
terrible load (it is from sixty to one hundred and fifty pounds; enough, 
one would think, to kill a child by exhaustion). I heard one say, 
weeping, to a companion, ‘I can go on no more; I must let the sack 
fall.’ At a third turn there was another, with his burden on the 
ground. He wept as he crouched beside it. He had fair hair and 
blue eyes; but the eyes were reddened with weeping and the tears fell 
over pale, hollow cheeks. In my career as a journalist I have seen men 
shot, hanged, lynched, massacred; I have seen horrors of every kind, 
deaths in every way; I have seen nothing which affected me like this.” 


No one can read this without feeling that the Italian 
Government does indeed need to pursue a “ vigorous” 
policy ; but it is not a vigorous policy of aggression abroad 
that is demanded, but a vigorous policy of reform at home. 
The very meaning of the word patriotism must be changed 
in Italy if her struggle for glory is not to deepen her shame. 
The public conscience must realize that patriotism means, 
not the vaunting of one’s country over other countries, but 
a love of one’s country which includes the love of the 


least of her children. 


The seven orchestral concerts which Theodore Thomas 
has just given in this city with his “ Chicago Orchestra ”’ 
constitute from several points of view a notable musical 
event. In the first place, the concerts themselves were 
remarkably fine, both instrumentally and musically, and 
filled the Metropolitan Opera-House, in which large audi- 
torium they were given, with crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences ; in the second place, they accomplished their 
avowed purpose of showing that Chicago, by sustaining Mr. 
Thomas in his organization and maintenance of a superior 
concert orchestra, has been able to do what New York had 
failed to do. Butchiefly, perhaps, the concerts were impor- 
tant in recalling to the minds of American music-lovers 
what they owe to Mr. Thomas. Although German born, 
he has been an American since he was ten years old, that 
is to say for fifty years, and in his long and unselfish devo- 
tion to his art he has done more to cultivate a widespread 
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good taste for music in this country than any other one indi- 
vidual. His history asa concert violinist, as an opera con- 
ductor, and as an orchestral leader is an unbroken record 
of adherence to the highest standards, and he well deserves. 
the beautiful piece of appropriately designed silver which 
was publicly presented to him last Monday evening, on the 
occasion of his last concert, as a recognition of his fifty 
years of service in behalf of the musical education of 


America. 


Professor Dreher, of Roanoke College, Va., has brought 
out in a condensed form facts which show the remarkable 
growth of public libraries in this country. That growth 
has been beyond all expectation, and is certainly a most 
encouraging fact in our history. Twenty years ago it was 
hoped that the Congressional Library might number half 
a million volumes in the course of the next two decades. 
In less than one decade it had already passed that figure, 
and provision has been made in the new building for the 
housing of not less than four million volumes. When the 
Boston Public Library was established, thirty-six years ago, 
the extreme limit of the collection within the present cen- 
tury was estimated at 200,000 volumes. The magnificent 
new building, which is one of the architectural glories of 
the continent, and of which a full description has been given 
to the readers of The Outlook, already contains a library 
of half a million volumes. Five years ago there were 3,803 
public libraries in this country, averaging about a thousand 
volumes each. About one-fourth of these books were in 
the libraries of the New England States; another fourth 
were housed in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts, however, holds a deserved pre-eminence in 
this effort to place the best literature within the reach of 
the entire population. It was the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, according to the New York “ Tribune,” which levied 
the first tax in the history of the world to support public 
libraries. Two years later the law was made applicable to 
all the towns and cities in the State, and it is the impulse 
given by this law which has borne such noble fruit. In 
the State of New York liberal library laws have had the 
same result in stimulating the establishment and constant 
enlargement of public libraries. So far about twenty 
Northern and Western States have passed free library 
laws. In the South, for various reasons, the free library 
movement has not been general, and in that section public 
libraries are comparatively few. Some very notable ex- 
amples of liberality have, however, been set during the last 
few years, and popular interest in the subject is steadily 
increasing. The advance of the country in real civilization 
is far more definitely indicated and predicted by such 
facts as these connected with the expansion of the library 
system than by the purely materialistic figures in which 
that growth is so constantly measured. 


“The Cultivation of Vacant City Lots by the Unem- 
ployed ”’ is the title of a very suggestive pamphlet report 
by the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, 105 East Twenty-second Street. The 
success of the experiment begun at Detroit in 1894 (in 
which city the gross value of last year’s product was $30,000) 
induced eighteen other cities to try it in 1895, with varying 
results. The example of New York in imitating Detroit 
proved especially influential elsewhere, and the results 
obtained here have dispelled all uncertainty as to the merit 
and the success of the undertaking. In Brooklyn, owing 
to a late beginning and lack of efficiency in the farm 
superintendent, results were less encouraging. The few 
hundreds of dollars necessary to secure a better-organized 
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attempt this year should by no means be withheld. Besides 
the more obvious economical and moral benefit in substi- 
tuting self-support for support by alms, there is an impor- 
tant educational benefit in the agricultural training, whereby 
the unskilled become good farm laborers. There is an 
unsupplied demand for these, and men who have been 
trained on these vacant-lot farms can obtain good situations 
in the country. Furthermore, the new pleasures and desires 
awakened by a season in the green fields have actually 
resulted in the transplantation of families from the slums 
to the country. ‘Thus the vacant-lot farms are not a new 
charity, but a substitute for many charities. ‘ Back to the 
land” is the best thing for the congested population, if 
only attainable. ‘ The Detroit plan” is at least a partial 
opening of the closed way. 


_ Death Interpreted by Easter 


“The Transfigured Valley,” by the Rev. William Miller, 
of Glasgow, is an inspiring book for Easter reading, and an 
appropriate Easter gift to those who have known the 
sorrow which death brings, and to whom friends would 
minister the blessedness of Christiancomfort. It is a very 
simple little book, looking at death through the clear 
atmosphere of New Testament teaching, and interpreting 
it in the terms of New Testament symbolism. So inter- 
preted, what is the meaning of death? 

Death is a sleep. “She is not dead, but sleepeth,” 
Christ said of the maiden. . “ Our friend sleepeth,” he said 
of Lazarus. Stephen “fell asleep,” is the climax of the 
sacred writer’s account of the martyrdom. Before the New 
Testament an unknown Hebrew poet had given to death 
the same interpretation—“ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
The day is drawing to its close; the setting sun is casting 
its long shadows across the lawn; the little child is weary 
with his play, fretful, tired, needing sleep and knowing it 
not. The mother stands at the door and calls him. Re- 
luctantly he turns away from the surfeit of his day’s 
enjoyment, and with laggard feet comes to her; and yet she 
calls him that she may give him what her love knows he 
needs as preparation for a good to-morrow; and when at 
last he is undressed, and she takes him in her lap and sings 
softly to him, though still reluctant, still resisting, he suc- 
cumbs to his own weariness and his mother’s love, and 
falls into the sweet unconsciousness which God has pro- 
vided for hischildren. Death is the voice of Christ calling 
to the weary child, “Come unto Me, and I will give you 
rest.” Reluctant and resisting, we come at the call to take 
the gift he gives to his beloved. 

Death is an exodus. On the Mount of Transfiguration 
they spoke of the “exodus” which Christ should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. ‘I will endeavor,” says Peter, “that ye 
may be able after my exodus to have these things always 
in remembrance.” ‘The Christian is in a land of bondage. 
He is but half emancipated from the animal condition out 
of which he is emerging. Like the butterfly which has 
just broken loose from the chrysalis is he—bound about 
with silken threads—winged and yet held a prisoner. 
Like the seed imprisoned in the soil is he—his life cannot 
be perfected until his soul breaks from its prison-house 
and emerges into the upper air and light. Death comes 
to this captive. as Moses came to Israel, and bids him 
depart from the land of his bondage; it tells him he need 
no longer be half man, half animal; it breaks the silken 
bands which bind his wings, and gives him flight; it sum- 
mons him as the sunlight summons the plant to leave 
burrowing and the darkness, and come forth into the light 
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of perfect day. What we call life is dying, for the body is 
in perpetual flux, passing from life to death through all the 
years from the cradle to the coffin. What we call death is 
life, for it delivers from the decaying tabernacle, and him 
who was before half mortal, half immortal, it crowns con- 
queror over death. In dying death is swallowed up in 
victory. 

Death is an unmooring. “The time of my unmooring,” 
says the Apostle Paul, “is at hand.” Like a ship on the 
stocks is man upon the earth; he is in the process of 
making. If he were always to stay upon the stocks, he 
would be an idle and useless thing. Before he is com- 
pleted, but not before he is ready for launching, death 
knocks the underpinning away. He slips through the 
ways and plunges into the ocean. This is his true ele- 
ment. Nowis he free, for now is the promise of his earthly 
preparation fulfilled in him and for him. 

Death is a home-coming. “In my Father’s house are 
many dwelling-places; I go to prepare a place for you,” 
says Christ. He has been preparing a place for most of 
those who will read this article. The land will not be a 
foreign land; certainly not a land of strangers. From 
this shore to that he takes the emigrants, one by one. 
Home is where love is, and love in heaven waits for the 
coming of the loved ones from earth. If there is no rec- 
ognition of friends in heaven, then heaven is not home, 
for friends make home. There the mother waits for her 
child, and the child for the mother; there the husband 
and the wife for the lifelong companion; there the pastor 
for some of his flock, and some of the flock for their pastor. 
When we step on board the mystic ship which sails away 
from this shore upon the unknown ocean, it is not to go to 
an unknown land, but to a home prepared for us, not by 
outward fittings, but by the equipments of love. How 
strange would seem the contrast to us if for a moment, 
amid the tears and the farewells of earth, we could only 
look upon the radiant expectation and the welcomihg greet- 
ings of heaven! 

Such are some of the symbols of the New Testament. 
Such is death as seen through these prophets’ eyes, as in- 
terpreted in the light of the Easter morn. 


A Beneficent Heresy Trial 


We give considerable space this week to the report of 
the result of the Council in the case of the Rev. William 
T. Brown, who was put on trial for heresy in the State of 
Connecticut. We do so not only because the result of the 
Council indicates the beneficent consequence of convert- 
ing a heresy trial into a friendly Christian conciliatory coun- 
cil, but also because the minutes of the Council contain such 
an admirable statement of the spirit in which both progress- 
ives and conservatives in the Church of Christ should act 
during such a period of intellectual transition as the present. 
In this case a bitter and apparently irreconcilable contro- 
versy had arisen in a church. The majority of the church 
united with the minority in asking the friendly counsel of 
neighboring churches. The aggrieved minority were advised 
to put their case, with the evidences on which it was based, 
into the hands of the pastor of a neighboring church, that 
he might put it into form for trial and issue. The Rev. 


Mr. Blake, of New London, who was reported by some of 
the daily papers as being the chief inquisitor in the case, 
simply undertook this thankless task at the request of wise 
counselors in other churches, and not a little of the benefi- 
cent result finally reached is due to the good judgment and 
Christian spirit with which he sifted out what was irrele- 
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vant, succeeded in keeping down what was personal, and 
accomplished the not easy task of bringing all the essential 
facts before the Council in perfect fairness to all parties. 
The Council itself was what is known in Congregational 
circles as a mutual one; that is, both parties in the church 
agreed to submit the question to {its arbitrament. The 
case was rather a heresy arbitration than a heresy trial. 
The Council was not a court for the trial of an accused, 
but a body of advisers called in to give their Christian 
counsel to a church in perplexity. This is the first and 
perhaps the most important fact in this case. A church 
quarrel has been obviated, a bitter dispute which might 
easily have extended to other churches has been wholly 
healed, by this wise employment of a Christian method ina 
Christian spirit, in lieu of the method borrowed from civil 
tribunals, in which issues are sharply defined for the very 
purpose of formulating a controversy and securing a definite 
victory for one party or the other. 

'.. The other result of the Council is equally significant. 
It indicates that theologically the Congregational churches 
at least have come to agreement, not on all points of doc- 
trine, but on this point, that Congregationalism is suf- 
ficiently large and sufficiently flexible to allow the most 
perfect fellowship between the Old and the New Theology. 
It indicates that there is no longer any controversy, at least 


‘in that branch of the Christian Church, respecting liberty 


both of study and interpretation of the Scriptures. Upon this 
point there seems to have been no practical difference in 
the Council, and none really in the Church after the issue 
was Clearly and in a kindly spirit presented to it. The 
only question that remains is, How the liberty which both 
parties ungrudgingly allow one another can be used with 
the largest spiritual benefit and the least spiritual injury 
tojall concerned? The practical recommendations of the 
Council in these respects are worthy, not only of wide 
reading among all Congregational churches, but of reading, 
pondering, and accepting in all churches of Christ, of 
whatever faith or order. 


The Poor Man and the Schools 


The Outlook protests against the discussion of the ques- 
tion of school reform in the city of New York from the 
standpoint of any class in the community. The Constitu- 
tion of the State says that the common schools are for the 
education of the children of all citizens of the State. The 
present discussion of the reform of the administration of 
the common schools of New York has, unfor'unately, taken 
the form of class discussion among the few so-called “ poor 
men” whothave given the subject any thought, and 
among the politicians who have opposed the abolition of 
the school trustees. The hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee at Albany were revelations of the bitterness of feel- 
ing which the petty politicians can arouse, who are in power 
because there is a poor man’s vote, or rather, we should 
say, an ignorant man’s vote. It is the petty politician who 
engenders and nurses class feeling among his constituents ; 
his power, to a great degree, depends on the prevalence of 
this class feeling among his supporters. 

The abolition of the school trustee system is opposed on 
the ground that the poor man should be “ in touch with the 
schools.” Why? Because he is poor? Does poverty pro- 
cure for him peculiar rights in the administration of com- 
mon interests? Does poverty qualify him to judge on peda- 
gogic questions? Has his interest in educational matters 


been so active that he has protected the rights of his chil- 
The truth is, the 


dren as against the local politician ? 
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attitude of some poor men toward the system of education 
in the common schools has been that of almost absolute 
indifference. Had they been alive during the past fifty 
years to the importance of the education of their children, 
would the present condition of educational affairs in New 
York City have been possible? Where are school accommo- 
dations inadequate? In the sections of the city where the 
poor man’s vote decides every question between the State 
and his own home. Where are unsanitary conditions and 
ill lighting, injustice as between pupil and teacher, incom- 
petent teachers, tolerated? Where the poor man lives in 
greatest numbers. 

Has the demand for the improvement of the schools 
come from the poor man? Has the demand for more and 
better educational opportunities come from the poor man? 
The truth is that he has troubled himself but little as to 
the methods by which, or the conditions under which, his 
children are being educated. The demand for school refqrm 
has come from the men and women who have dedicated 
leisure and education to improve the conditions and envi- 
ronments surrounding the home of the poor man. ‘These 
men and women were impressed with the natural. intelli- 
gence of many of the men and women, boys and girls, they 
met, and they constantly recognized the inadequacy of 
the system of education as judged by the results in its 
products. Having made these discoveries, it was natural 
that demands for reform should be made. Honesty and 
good motives, even unselfishness, do not make a man com- 
petent to judge of the qualifications of a teacher, nor of 
the studies that best develop the mind. Local control 
cannot be higher or more responsible than the char- 
acter of the section it represents. The needs of the 
children demand the employment of expert knowledge 
and experience in their behalf. That is the whole of the 
question of school reform in New York City. 

The trouble with the poor man is that he looks at him- 
self objectively. He will lend his voice against legislagion 
in the interests of his home and his own rights, because 
some local politician, who makes his living by politics, and 
could not make it in any other way, presents a measure as 
coming from a rich man or men, though that particular 
measure is the result of unselfish work and effort given 
voluntarily to the service of the poor man’s family. 
It is the poor man’s ignorance that makes him the 
easy victim of shrewd politicians. When the common- 
school system provides true education for the children 
of the poor, the man who classes himself under that head 
will be emancipated from the control of the politicians, and 
will discriminate between the legislation that is against him 
as a class, and the legislation that is for him as a man. 


The April Magazine Number of The Outlook will have two leading 
illustrated features of strong timeliness. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the 
well-known musical critic, will tell in an interesting way the story of 
the ongin and influence of the Cincinnati Musical Festival, which will 
be held this year May 19-23. The article will be illustrated by many 
portraits of famous musicians and by other pictures. The second article 
referred to is by Kenyon West, and is called out by the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of William H. Prescott, the American histo- 
rian (May 4, 1896). The article is partly critical and partly biograph- 
ical. It will be illustrated by several portraits of Prescott and of his 
parents, reproductions of the Ball and Greenough busts, sketches of > 
the historian’s home and of his study, and other pictures. Most of 
these are now published for the first time, and are from originals 
kindly furnished by members of the Prescott family. Other illustrated 
features of the April Magazine Number will be an article on The 
Higher Life of New Orleans by Miss Grace King, a second article 
on Bicycling for Women by Dr. R. L. Dickinson, and a paper by 
Dean Farrar on John Wesley, in the Prophets of the Christian Faith 
series. 
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The Situation in the Transvaal 
By Charles Leonard 


Probably no one is better qualified to write upon the relations between the English-speaking people and the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal than Mr. Charles Leonard, who, as President of the Transvaal National Union, issued a manifesto wherein it was announced what 


grievances the Legislature shéuld be petitioned to correct. 


This manifesto was issued during the latter part of December last, and, 


intentionally or otherwise, a crisis was precipitated, the effects of which are still felt to-day. Charles Leonard was born in Africa, of 


English parents, and has resided there all his life. 


He is a lawyer by profession, and his practice has been stated to be second to 


that of no other lawyer in South Africa. His integrity and probity are well known, and his ability and position were such that 
great weight was added to the movement with which he became so prominently identified. The Transvaal National Union was 
organized to attain by constitutional measures a modification of the stringent laws adopted by the Boers affecting the English- 


speaking races, especially as regards suffrage, taxes, etc. 


Mr. Leonard was also a member of the Reform Committee, and is well 


acquainted with all sides of the various movements which took place at Johannesburg. He certainly is pre-eminently equipped 


from every standpoint to write on this question.—THE EDITORS. 


O struggle for liberty can fail to arrest 
the attention of American citizens. 
The fact that several prominent Ameri- 
cans, viz., Mr. John Hays Hammond, 
Mr. J. S. Curtis, and others, are in- 
volved in the recent troubles in the 
South African Republic (better known 
as the Transvaal) must give Americans 

a singular interest in the history of the country and of the 

causes which have led up to disturbances in that country. 
Nobody will accuse Americans of a dispositionsto violate 

the rights of other people. Certainly nobody can justly 
accuse Americans of want of sympathy with republican- 
ism. How, then, is it that we find honorable Americans 
under arrest for political offenses alleged to have been 
committed against a republic? Everybody knows, in a 
general way, of Dr. Jameson’s ride over the Transvaal 
border, of the arming of Johannesburg citizens, of the 
intervention of the British Government which led to the 
disarming of those citizens, and of the subsequent arrest 
of sixty or seventy of the principal persons, including 
several leading Americans, on a charge of high treason 
and rebellion. As trials are to take place in England and 
the Transvaal respectively, it is obvious that it would be 
improper to discuss anything which occurred after the out- 
break of hostilities. It is, however, perfectly proper to 
treat of the political conditions in the Transvaal prior to 
that outbreak, and I shall therefore consider the position 
of affairs as it existed a month before open trouble arose, 
and ask my readers to form an opinion from the facts. 
The Transvaal Republic was founded upwards of fifty 
years ago by Boer emigrants from the Cape Colony. The 
constitution they framed, if rather crude, was fairly liberal, 
the liberty of the press, among other things, being secured. 
The Boers were, and have always, as a body, remained, 
farmers, who lived partly by means of flocks and herds, 
partly by agriculture, and partly by the chase. @ Prior to 
the eighties, therefore, it may be said that they were 
hunters and farmers. In 1877 the existence of the Repub- 
lic was threatened by hordes of hostile natives; the ex- 
chequer was very low; Great Britain had two colonies, 

Natal and the Cape, adjoining, with thousands of natives 

on their borders ; any victory of savages over Boers would 

probably have set the whole of the South African tribes in 

a ferment of war; the Boers would not or could not face 

their own native troubles; large numbers petitioned Eng- 

land to take them over, and England, believing that the 
majority of the Boers were in favor of such a step, annexed 
the country peaceably, and subdued the natives*at great 
expense. Then came a lull, after which the Boers began 
to agitate for a restoration of their independence, and 
eventually, in 1881, took up arms to get it. England, on 
becoming satisfied that the Union Jack was objected to by 
the majority of the burghers, gave back the country, al- 
though she had suffered reverses, and had the troops in 
the field necessary to subdue the Boers by force. A con- 
vention was entered into in 1881, under which Great 

Britain was recognized as the suzerain power, and the 

Boers got back the country. 

In 1884 a new convention was entered into, and under 


for it. 


this Great Britain had the right to veto any treaties with 
foreign powers, British commerce was not to be placed at 
a disadvantage, and Englishmen were to have the right to 
enter and reside in the country, establishing themselves in 
such business as they might choose. At that time the 
constitution provided that every one who came into the 
country should have the right, after two years’ residence, 
to acquire the full rights of citizenship, the liberty of the 
press was secured, and the right of public meeting was 
unfettered. For some time after the retrocession the coun- 
try’s resources were at a very low ebb, and so bad had 
things become that the State had to borrow £5,000 on 
mortgage of public lands to pay its servants. There were 
no railways, no telegraphs, no markets, and only such 
commerce as was involved in the supply by shopkeepers 
to the Boer farmers of such simple necessities as they 
could pay for. Then gold was discovered, and capital, 
principally English, flowed into the country, the town of 
Johannesburg sprang up rapidly, costly machinery was 
imported, thousands of men settled there, and the busy 
hum of activity, and all the concomitants of a complex mod- 
ern civilization—to which the Boer was a stranger—were 
brought into existence. 

Manifestly the Boer’s experience did not fit him to control 
this new order of things to the advantage of the governed, 
and it may safely be said that such prosperity as has been 
obtained was brought about, not because, but in spite of, 
the Government. The natural richness of the country plus 
the capital and energy of the newcomers are responsible 
The Boers had neither the capital, nor the energy, 
nor the knowledge requisite for developing a mining indus- 
try, and but for the Uitlanders the country would be where 
it was in 1885. The Government had granted to a foreign 
corporation, domiciled in Amsterdam, the right to construct 
and control railways, the State guaranteeing capital and 
interest on the capital necessary to build them. This cor- 
poration did nothing until Johannesburg had demonstrated 
its richness by means of machinery and appliances dragged 
hundreds of miles byox-wagon. Then, the future prosperity 
of the State and the value of its guarantee being assured, 
capital was raised by the company and the railways were 
built. This company is now controlling our destinies and 
crippling the mining industry (through ineptitude and ex- 
tortionate charges) to an extent which is scarcely conceiv- 
able, by means of the very railway which could never have 
been built but for the Uitlanders. This is one of the most 
important “foreign” influences in the Transvaal. It is 
controlled by Hollanders, who import hundreds of employees 
from Holland ; their influence is used to foster Netherlands 
interests in every way; the civil service swarms with Hol- 
landers; the Law Department is under Hollanders; the 
State Secretary is a Hollander, and the head of the Edu- 
cational Department is a Hollander; everywhere in official 
circles their influence is felt. The great bulk of the new 
population are either Englishmen or colonists of Eng- 
lish or Dutch extraction from the neighboring British 
Colonies. There are a good many Germans, principally 
financial or mercantile people; but comparatively few of 
them belong to the artisan class. The Executive Govern- 
ment consists of President Kruger, General Smit, General 
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Joubert, Mr. Wolmarans, Mr. Koch (all Boers), and Dr. 
Leyds, a Hollander and the deus ex machina. 

The Legislature consisted formerly of one Chamber called 
the Volksraad, in which there were twenty-four members. 

The dominating passion of the Government is hostility 
to England, and although England has behaved magnan- 
imously in giving the country back, and has treated the 
Boers well since the retrocession,.they have always looked 
on her with suspicion. It is this suspicion, fostered and 
increased by Continental wirepullers, which has been made 
the basis of a superstructure so extraordinary in character 
that it is impossible for it to last. If the Government had 
left the franchise laws as they were when men entered the 
country, invested their money in it, and raised it from 
bankruptcy to wealth, there would have been a gradual 
fusion of the peoples, each class would have sent its own 
representatives to the Legislature, good will would have 
reigned, and distrust would have died a natural death. 
The Uitlander class wanted only good honest government, 
representation of their interests, and liberty to carry on 
their pursuits under fair conditions. I am certain they had 
no political objects in view inimical to the Republic, and 
I am positive that if the Government#pad secured honest ad- 
ministration and safety of title, had done anything to foster 
good feeling, and had abstained from granting monopolies, 
the Uitlanders would probably have gone on for years with- 
out claiming the franchise. As a matter of fact they did 
doso. The Rand was discovered in 1886; it was not until 
1890 that men began to desire the right to vote, and it was 
not until 1892 that they formed themselves into an Associa- 
tion to secure it. | 

Why did they do this? Because they found that legisla- 
tion by Boers on complex industries—industries of which 
they knew nothing—was imperiling their interests, the ad- 
ministration was inefficient and in many cases corrupt, the 
Government was granting monopoly after monopoly which 
they saw would strangle them, the High Court of Justice 
was on an unsatisfactory basis, their railways were in the 
hands of foreigners who treated them with scant courtesy, 
municipal powers were refused them, police protection was 
inefficient. For years they had been patient, did not com- 
bine, but hoped that the Government would remedy matters. 
Deputation after deputation of men who had no power to 
control their own affairs went to Pretoria, there abjectly to 
plead before an Executive for that which should have been 
theirs by right. Naturally, this method of representation 
' was ineffectual, although a greater or less degree of help 
was accorded at times by the Government as a matter of 
favor. 

Meantime foreigners constantly surrounded the Presi- 
dent, whispered insidious things in his ear, urged him not 
to give civic rights to the men who were making the coun- 
try, induced him to grant monopolies, encouraged him 
in his hostile policy, and laid or strengthened the foun- 
dations of those Netherlands and German “interests” which 
have caused so much trouble. 

The possession by a German group of a monopoly for 
dynamite and other explosives is costing the mining indus- 
try £600,000 per annum. ‘They have reason to fear the 
cancellation of this monopoly should the real workers get 
the vote. Can it be wondered at that they should oppose 
a liberal policy tooth and nail, whispering gently meantime 
to President Kruger about the German Emperor and his 
battalions ? 

The Netherlands group know that the franchise would 
mean the taking over of the railway concession, which the 
State has a right to do; the cessation of political and com- 
mercial control over the country; would mean stopping 
the flood of Hollanders, who now regard the Transvaal as 
the promised land, and are provided with comfortable 
berths at the expense of the country while South Africans 
and Englishmen are passed by; would mean an end to 
their Hollanderizing the country and endeavoring to force 
the children of English-speaking parents to learn English 
through the medium of the Dutch language ; and, finally, 
would mean that they would be forced to rely on their own 
energy and resources to push their way in a young country 
on equal terms with the other inhabitants. 
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These foreign influences, added to the prejudices and 
fears of the Boers, which are constantly played on, are 
what has brought about the serious condition of affairs in 
that country. That President Kruger has unique influence 
over the Boers is undoubted ; that he has influenced them 
against when he could have influenced them in favor of 
reform is beyond question, and that he is mainly respon- 
sible for the reactionary legislation complained of can be 
absolutely proved. | 

There are thousands of born South Africans who are 
called “ foreigners” and treated as such who feel these 
things very bitterly. They have no desire to interfere with 
the independence of the Republic; they have for years 
endeavored to show that it is by a continuance of the pres- 
ent policy only that it can be endangered; they have 
for weary years been holding out the hand of friendship to 
their rulers, preaching moderation, practicing conciliation, 
and asking only for fair play. 

Let us now see how they have been met. Suddenly, in 
1887, after thousands of them had settled in the country, 
the Constitution was altered so that, instead of getting 
the franchise after five years, they would have to wait 
fifteen for it. Time was taken by the forelock to guard 
against participation in power, at all events for the probable 
lease of life of the then holders of office. Still there was 
no turmoil. In 1890 men were growing very dissatisfied, 
and a notable device was hit upon to hoodwink them and 
the outside world. A Second Chamber was created ; Uit- 
landers were to get the right to vote for members of this 
Chamber after two years, on taking the oath of allegiance 
and the paying of £5, and to become members of it after four 
years. This Chamber is like no other ‘“ Second’’ Cham- 
ber in the world. It has certain limited powers, and its 
acts can be vetoed by the First Chamber, the President 
having the power to refuse to send them up to the latter 
body for approval. It has wo power over taxation. This 
power, with all real power, remains vested in the First 
Chamber, from which the Uitlander is excluded. This 
Second Chamber is utterly useless to produce representa- 
tion on any of the great questions of government, and it 
has been condemned as useless by some of its best mem- 
bers. ‘To get the vote for it a man has to take the oath of 
allegiance, but he gets nothing worth having in return, and 
becomes liable to military service: net result, disadvantage. 
When he takes the oath, he is said to be “ naturalized ’’—a 
clear abuse of language. We, however, gave it a trial, 
and waited patiently until 1892, when matters had grown 
worse instead.of better. We then formed the Transvaal 
National Union, a political association whose objects were 
(a) the maintenance of the independence of the Republic, 
and (¢) the obtaining of equal rights and the redress of griev- 
ances. I moved the resolution to establish that association, 
in the following terms : . 


That, regard being had to the great influx of population into 
this State, the magnitude of their interests, the fact that the 
greater portion of the public revenue is contributed by them, 
while they have no voice in the legislation of the country, that 
many grievances and abuses call for redress, and that there is 
reason to fear that exclusion from political rights may develop 
into a source of weakness and danger to the State, it is desirable 
to form a Union to obtain political rights and the redress of 
grievances. 


The only classes not represented at this meeting were 
the big capitalists. Allotherclasses were amply represented ; 
and no one who saw the numbers, the earnestness, and the 
unanimity displayed could doubt the existence of the grav- 
est discontent which marked the commencement of a great 
movement. At that time, and, indeed, until 1895, the big 
capitalists stood aside, leaving the great masses of towns- 
men to do the work. This caused intense feeling against 
the moneyed men, and effectually disposes of the sugges- 
tion, made for obvious purposes, that there were no griev- 
ances, and that the capitalists in 1895 got up a spurious 
agitation for financial and selfish ends. Nothing could be 


more untrue than this, and the extraordinary enthusiasm 
shown by the many thousands of men during the recent 
troubles—men who rather dislike the capitalists than other- 
wise, and would not have moved a yard at their bidding— 
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is conclusive evidence of the sense of wrong which animated 
them. 

After 1892 the Union steadily pursued its work, held 
meeting, issued pamphlets, sent deputations to Government, 
petitioned the Volksraad, and did everything in its power 
to secure reform constitutionally and respectfully. In 1893 
and 1894 there was again legislation on the franchise, 
the net result of which is that no Uitlander can get the 
vote for the First Chamber until ten years after he has been 
eligible for the Second Chamber. This makes it impos- 
sible for a man to get the vote until he is forty years of age, 
as he must be thirty years old before-he can be a member 
of the Second Volksraad ; and, to say nothing of the difficulty 
of getting over other preliminary barriers, it involves his 
ceasing to be for twelve years a real citizen of any State at 
all. But, even if a man does succeed in getting the right 
under this law, he is still excluded from the right to vote 
for the President and Commandant-General. Thus he can 
never become clothed with the full rights of citizenship. 
The Boer’s son is entitled to vote as soon as he becomes 
sixteen years of age. Now, in the Cape Colony (British) a 
Transvaal burgher can become a citizen at once on taking 
the oath; and in the Free State (Dutch) he could get full 
rights after two years. 

A petition signed by 13,000 men was received in 1894 
with “contemptuous laughter and jeers;” and in 1895 a peti- 
tion praying for admission to citizenship on such fair terms 
as the Volksraad might fix was rejected by a considerable 
majority. Several members who voted in the minority 
spoke up manfully in favor of the prayer, but on the side 
of the majority there were some violent speeches made, 
one member declaring that if the Uitlanders wanted the 
rights they claimed they would have to fight for them—a 
sentiment which was not condemned. The Legislature 
had carefully inserted a provision in the law of 1893 that 
no extension of the electoral right could occur unless a 
proposal to extend it had’ appeared in the “ Government 
Gazette ’’ for one year, and two-thirds of the enfranchised 
burghers were in favor of it. Here, then, was an absolute 
destruction of all hope of getting reform constitutionally, 
a spirit of animosity quite unjustified by our conduct, and 
a binding of our fetters on us for all time. 

We had suffered and are suffering severely from taxa- 
tion far in excess of the needs of government, from class 
taxation, and from undue burdens on the necessaries of 
life; we were groaning under monopolies and railway 
extortion. A community that was paying only one and 
three-quarter millions in dividends was paying the Gov- 
ernment three millions per annum; the dynamite monop- 
oly, held by foreigners alone, was in addition costing 
them £600,000 per annum, and they were being charged 
threepence per ton per mile for the carriage of coal. 
Expenditure was becoming more and more reckless. New 
monopolies were threatened—one for cyanide having been 
lost by only one vote. The native labor supply was in- 
sufficient, and the Government policy was calculated still 
further to diminish it instead of helping the mines. Nepo- 
tism, ignorance of finance, and corruption in important 
branches of the service were eating into the hearts of- the 
people ; municipal powers were denied ; State aid in educa- 
tion could be obtained only on condition of English 
children being taught through the medium of Dutch; only 
persons entitled to vote could be jurors or policemen— 
surely I need go no further. Manifestly, such a policy 
could be carried through, if possible at all, only by the aid 
of force. Accordingly, Krupp guns, Maxims, and rifles 
were ordered ; forts were to be built to overawe Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, and German support of the Boer policy 
was hinted at. 

Americans can imagine the feelings of free men under 
these circumstances. The Boer male population; including 
boys of sixteen, is 25,000. The Uitlander male population 
is 50,000. The Boers are magnificently armed—at our 
expense. The Uitlanders are not armed, and the Govern- 
ment will not allow the importation of arms for them. 
The Uitlanders own half the land in the State, all the 
mines, stocks of commerce, industries, and practically all 
the town properties. It is computed that the Uitlanders 
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own or represent nine-tenths of the aggregate value of 
property in the State, and contribute nearly the whole of 
the revenue. The Boer owns about half the land, pays 
very little to the revenue, and imposes all taxation. The 
Boer is not in touch with the community or the interests tor 
which he legislates; belongs to a different race, follows a 
different occupation, from that of the patient Uitlander. 
The Boers and their descendants are for all time practi- 
cally to be a privileged ruling caste ; those who have made 
the country must forever remain civic slaves. 

Has the world ever seen a similar condition of things? 
I can fearlessly assert that no sordid motive has animated 
the men who have for years manfully striven for rights, and 
that no selfish or sordid motive animated the Americans 
who have helped in the work. I feel sure, therefore, that 
not only to Americans in the Transvaal, but to allewho are 
suffering injustice and oppression, ihe generous sympathies 
of a generous people will go out without stint or measure. 


Women’s Degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge 


By Norman H. Smith 


For some months past the burning question of the day 
at both Oxford and Cambridge has been whether the aca- 
demic degree should be granted to women, and bya curi- 
ous coincidence the decision of both these Universities— 
at least for the present—has been arrived at within the 
same week. The question is not on quite the same footing 
at the two Universities. At Oxford women have been 
allowed to make use of College and University lectures, 
and to enter for a certain number of University examina- 
tions, during the last fifteen years; but they have not been 
granted any University certificate or diploma to testify to 
their academic attainments. They have been here only on - 
sufferance, and the privileges they now enjoy—such as they 
are—have come only gradually and piecemeal. At Cam- 
bridge, however, their status is vastly superior, and the 
whole question of the higher education of women is in a 
more advanced state. There the women’s colleges—Newn- 
ham and Girton—are far larger and more influential than 
are Somerville, Lady Margaret’s, and St. Hugh’s at Ox- 
ford. From the first Cambridge opened her doors wider 
than Oxford, and it is now seventeen years ago that the 
University granted formal recognition to those women 
students who passed all the examinations requisite for a 
degree in honors. The degree itself was withheld and is 
still withheld. Simultaneously the question has again come 
to the front in both places, and for weeks a furious warfare 
has been waging with fly-leaf and pamphlet. At Oxford all 
manner of persons have been engaging in the fray, from 
the learned Master of University College (Dr. Franck 
Bright)—a stout apologist for the ladies—to Mr. Dodgson, 
of Christ Church, the author of “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
who seems to think that the worst possible thing for Oxford 
would be a larger inundation of “sweet girl graduates ” | 
The actual proposals before the University were framed by 
a special Committee of the Hebdomadal Council, which. 
went into the whole question very thoroughly, and examined 
leading experts from all parts of the Kingdom. These pro- 
posals were five in number—partly alternative and partly 
consequential. Resolution I. boldly proposed to give the 
B.A. to women on the same terms as to men.’ The other. 
four resolutions were in favor of varying degrees of recog- 
nition. ‘The great day of battle was on Tuesday, March 3, 
when Congregation was summoned to meet in the beautiful 
and seldom-used Old Divinity School. It was a day to be re- 
membered. About four hundred resident dons and graduates 
were present, and a larger Congregation has probably never 
been held. Congregation does not love speeches at any 
time, and least of all was it going patiently to endure .any 
lengthy debate after so much printer’s ink had been wasted. 
However, notwithstanding many lively signs of impatience 
and constant cries of ** Divide,” five speeches were delivered. 
—three in favor of and two against Resolution I. The 


proposer was the Rev. T. H. Grose, Senior Tutor of Queen’s 
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College—a leading liberal—and he was supported by the 
President of Magdalen College and Professor Dicey, who 
made distinctly #he speech of the day. ‘The opposers were 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson, of Balliol, who spoke from a re- 
markably narrow academic standpoint, and Mr. Henderson, 
of Wadham, who seriously damaged his case by his trivial 
and flippant attitude. The debate had lasted nearly two 
hours when the longed-for division came. The votes are 
taken by the two Proctors, who take opposite sides of the 
House, and are provided with long slips of blue paper 
which they prick as each man calls out either “ Placet ” or 
“Non-placet.” As was to be expected, the “ Non-placets” 


had it: The voting was: 


Majority against 75 


This was quite enough work for one afternoon, and the 
other four resolutions were speedily adjourned till that day 
week. On Tuesday, March 10, though the attendance was 
very large, it was not so large as the week before. During 
the intervening days the paper warfare had continued, and 
both parties did their best to bring up all their voting force. 
Resolution II. was accepted by the liberals as some satis- 
faction, failing the degree. According to it, women were 
to receive an official diploma, provided they had passed all 
the examinations needful for a B.A. in the same way as 
men. This would be equivalent to giving almost the same 
recognition to women students here as at Cambridge; but 
it was promptly thrown out by a majority of 67—the Placets 
numbering 111, and the Non-placets 178. On Resolution 
III.—which proposed to give a certificate to women who 
passed certain examinations after at least a year’s resi- 
dence—an adverse speech was made by the Master of Balliol 
(Mr. Edward Caird), who wished women to have the degree 
or nothing. This resolution was thrown out bya majority 
‘of 273—finding favor with no one. Almost the same fate 
befell No. IV.; but the two main parties were reserving 
themselves for No. V., which had been specially framed 
and written up by the conservatives on this question. It 
proposed that an official diploma should be granted to 
women who passed any Oxford examination, whether resid- 
ing in Oxford or anywhere else. This was simply riddled 
by its adversaries, but the conservative spirit dies hard in 
Oxford, and there was a very close division. A great cheer 
went up when the following figures were read out by the 
Senior Proctor : 


Congregation then adjourned, and the whole question 
remains and is likely to remain for some years in exactly 
the same position as before. It seems somewhat absurd 
that so little result should appear after all this heated con- 
troversy and conflict; but the liberals are confident that 
some solid advance—at any rate in bulk of votes—has been 
scored. A conservative don near the present writer re- 
marked in Congregation: “ Let us hope this will be the 
end of all liberal legislation for years to come;” but the 
liberals at any rate feel some satisfaetion that they pre- 
vented Resolution V. from passing. Anything more cal- 
culated to bring down the reputation of Oxford could not 
have been proposed. No doubt the whole question will 
come up again before long, and something more satisfactory 
will be done. 

At Cambridge, too, much the same result has been at- 
tained. The Senate has just passed without any division 
a motion in favor of a special Syndicate being appointed 
to consider the whole question as to women’s degrees. A 
petition recently presented to the Council signed by over 
two thousand Cambridge men had asked that this should be 
done. But when the next motion proposed a list of repre- 
sentative names selected by the Council for the purpose, it 
was thrown out by a majority of fifteen—so that there would 
appear to be a complete deadlock in the sister University. 
Exception was taken to the particular composition of the 
suggested Syndicate, but it is probable that any other list 
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would have been equally distasteful to those opposed to the 
degree for women. In any case legislation is postponed 
for many a term in Cambridge. 

The two older English universities, therefore, can scarcely 
yet be said to be falling into line with the other British, 
American, and European universities in the matter of 
women’s education ; but, considering what has been accom- 
plished during the last twenty years in England in this 
matter, Oxford and Cambridge will certainly have to show 
a much more generous recognition of women before many 
more years have passed. 


Mansfield College, Oxford. 
The Problem of City Government 


in the United States 


By Seth Low 
President of Columbia College 


I have been asked to point out some of the difficulties 
in the way of obtaining good city government in this coun- 
try, in the hope that a more general understanding of the 
terms of the problem may help to hasten its solution. 
Doubtless all will agree that good city government implies 
honesty, efficiency, and foresight in the conduct of the 
city. It is pitiable, but it is true, that it is often hard to 
get bare honesty in the conduct of city affairs. The 
standard of efficiency, also, as a rule, is much below the 
standard in private enterprises. And as to foresight, ex- 
cept in the matter of public parks and of water-supply, 
there sometimes seems to be almost no such thing known 
to the vocabulary of American city governments. It is 
easy to say that these results follow because we do not get 
the right men in office. There is a question behind that. 
Why do we not get the right men in office, and when we 
do get them why are they able to accomplish so little? 
Let me deal with the matter under the three heads indicated 
—honesty, efficiency, foresight. 

And, first, as to honesty. For more than two genera- 
tions the people of the United States have been treating 
all their public offices as political spoils. This means, 
as applied to cities, that appointment to office no less than 
election to office has been looked upon, primarily, as a re- 
ward of the officer, and not as an opportunity to serve the 
public. Under such conditions the tendency with most 
men is to see what they can get out of it. Of course I do 
not mean to say that all city officials take this view, nor 
that all who doare intentionally dishonest. I mean simply 
that the system creates an atmosphere entirely friendly to 
dishonesty. The uncertainty of tenure of office under 
such a system, and especially the fact that good service to 
the city does not secure such tenure, adds to the tempta- 
tion to “‘ make hay while the sun shines.”’ The spoils sys- 
tem, therefore, is responsible for a great deal of the dis- 
honesty in city administration, as well as for a great deal 
of its inefficiency. 

Apart from the general political conditions that tend to 
breed dishonesty, no single source of it is more prolific 
than the power to give away valuable public franchises for 
nothing or by favor. This supplies the active element of 
corruption that is easily capable of debauching the whole 
municipal life. 

It is gratifying to know that Civil Service Reform, which 
represents the revolt of the people against the spoils idea, 
is making headway even in our cities. I+ will make more 
headway as soon as the people understand how important 
is its bearing on the question of simple honesty in city 
government. Again, I am glad to be able to point to the 
present Rapid Transit Law of New York State as indicat- 
ing a method by which public franchises may cease to be 
so frequently a source of corruption. That law deals with 
two subjects—the enlargement of existing franchises, and 
the creation of a new one. As to the first, it provides that 
no new privilege shall be granted except for adequate 
compensation to the city, and also except upon conditions 
that reserve to the city a periodic right to revise the terms 
of the franchise and the amount of the compensation. 
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These conditions, indeed, apply in the second case also. 
As to the new franchise, the law enables the Commission 
to perfect a franchise before it exposes it for lease. All 
attempts, heretofore, to sell public franchises at auction, 
except in the case of ferries, have been unsuccessful, be- 
cause what has been offered for sale has been an incom- 
plete rather than a completed right. In this respect the 
Rapid Transit Act is, in my judgment, a valuable model. 
As long as legislatures granted bank charters by special 
vote, the attempt to secure such charters almost always 
involved corruption. By substituting a general law for 
specific grants in the matter of bank charters, this difficulty 
has been entirely overcome. Similarly, in the matter of 
city franchises, legislation should seek to perfect a method 
for granting them which shall make corruption impossible. 

Consider now the question of efficiency in city adminis- 
tration. The spoils system is, if possible, even more fatal 
in its bearing upon efficiency than it is in its bearing on 
the question of honesty. So long as every place, from the 
highest to the lowest, is looked upon as the legitimate 
spoils of political victory, there is almost no incentive for 
a public officer to render good service to the city. In 
private life men render good service in the hope of perma- 
nence in their position and of securing promotion in case 
it is deserved. The spoils system cuts away, as with a 
knife, both of these incentives from those serving in the 
public employ. Such men understand very well that their 
tenure depends, not upon their service to the city, but upon 
political service and upon the success of the party to which 
they owe their appointment. Under these circumstances 
it is childish to expect a high grade of efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of our cities. Public opinion must be edu- 
cated to support unhesitatingly the principles that underlie 
the Civil Service Reform movement before efficiency can 
be expected to be the rule in city administration instead of 
the exception. There is, moreover, another aspect of the 
case which goes a great way to explain many of our failures 
in this particular. 
frequently they are not appointed, with reference to their 
fitness for the work that they are expected to do. It is 
inevitable, undoubtedly, under our system of government 
that there shall always be certain political officers who will 
be chosen by the people for reasons having no special re- 
gard to their fitness for the place. This fact; however, 
instead of leading, as it has done, to the introduction of the 
same system from top to bottom, ought to make it clear 
that, with the exception of a comparatively few places 
having this political character, all the positions in the pub- 
lic service should be filled by men whose tenure of office 
depends upon fitness and fidelity. Such a situation as this 
is not to be brought about by legislation. It is a matter 
that depends upon public opinion, and public opinion must 
be educated until it not only will support, but until it 
demands, such an organization of the city government 
everywhere. 

A single word now on the subject of foresight. Our 
cities suffer from lack of foresight very largely because the 
tenure of office on the part of their principal officials is so 
short. A man hardly becomes accustomed to the routine 
duties of his position before he is obliged to give place 
to his successor. If the cities had a permanent staff, in 
which those having charge of its great interests in the 
various departments were capable men, these officers might 
easily supply to the political administrators, as they suc- 
ceed one another, the comprehensive outlook which would 
enable them to deal more successfully with the large prob- 
lems of the city’s future. As it is, however, the terms of 
elective officers are almost always short, and the tenure of 
all other officers is altogether uncertain. Accordingly, the 
wonder is that our cities have displayed as much foresight 
as they have, rather than so little. 

Thus far I have pointed out some of the difficulties in 
obtaining good city government arising from the state of 
public opinion upon this question. Certain of our political 


habits still further complicate the problem. From the 
beginning, one may say, even before there was universal 
suffrage and before the problem of foreign immigration 
had become an important one, the city of New York had 
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been used by the National parties in turn as a pawn in 
their game of politics. It has continued to be so used 


‘even though the people now elect their own Mayor. I 


imagine that New York, in this particular, is fairly typical 
of all our cities. Nominations are made by the National 
parties, and these seldom, if ever, hesitate to strengthen 
their cause in the State, or in a National election, by sacri- 
ficing the interest of the city to what seems to them the 
larger interest. Accordingly, at the outset, the city’s inter- 
est is subordinated to other interests by the nominating 
powers, and the people sustain this action- by voting for 
city officers almost uniformly on party lines. 

Again, it is a part of our political habits to expect every 
representative to live in the district which he represents. 
In many cases it is not a matter of law,; but here, as in 
other matters, habit is quite as binding as the written stat- 
ute. The result is that the conduct of city affairs, in many 
cases, falls into the hands of a body of men who have 
neither the training nor the experience to handle them suc- 
cessfully. As long as American political conditions permit 
a political “ boss ’’ to concentrate in his own person all the 
powers of a great political party, it appears to be inevitable 
that a city shall concentrate almost equal powers in the 
hands of its mayor, so that if the mayor becomes the tool 
of the “ boss”’ the people can unseat the “ boss” by unseat- 
ing his puppet. On the other hand, no one will contend 
that this is the ultimate or ideal condition of affairs. A 
city ought to have a legislative body that can be trusted to 
pass upon questions of public interest intelligently and 
wisely. It is well understood that the greatest problem 
connected with our cities is to obtain sucha body. At 
present city common councils consist very generally only 
of one element in the community, and that, unfortunately, 
not the element which has demonstrated its capacity in 
private affairs to manage great business undertakings 
economically and well. Possibly some advantage may be 
had by adopting the system of proportionate representation 
as it has been developed in the Ticino in Switzerland. 
Such a system, if it should work here as it works there, 
would make it possible to secure a common council that 
would be fairly representative of all the elements of the 
city. My experience leads me to believe that the great 
masses of the people are sincerely desirous of honest and 
good city government. If such a body could contain even 
a handful of men of the first order of ability and courage, 
I am of the opinion that it could gradually be made more 
and more the custodian of the city’s legislative interests. 

This leads to the final point of difficulty on which I wish 
to touch. In point of law, cities are the creatures of the 
legislature. They are corporations that enjoy the specific 
powers granted by their charters and no others. As mat- 
ter of custom, the legislature everywhere has found it con- 
venient to use the city as the agent of the State in the 
exercise of its police power, its health power, its educa- . 
tional power, and the like. Accordingly, we find cities 
constantly obliged to turn to the legislature for the author- 
ity to do some specific thing which the public interest at 
the moment may demand. On the other hand, we find the 
legislature constantly tempted to interfere with the city by 
the further fact that many of the city’s functions the city 
performs really as the agent of the State. Accordingly, 
our municipal history, especially in the State of New York, 
has been for nearly half a century a constant record of 
legislative interference with local self-government. Few 
things are more to be desired, it seems to me, than a clear 
determination of the functions that belong to the city as a 
city, and of the functions that it discharges as the agent of 
the State. If such a line can be drawn with anything like 
distinctness, it may be possible, in time, to secure for the 
city the absolute control of those things that clearly belong 
to it. In this aspect of the case the student and the pub- 
licist must lead the way. 

If I were to sum up the situatign in a word, I should 
say that the whole matter is one of education. First of all, 
the people as a whole must be led to cherish higher stand- 
ards of city government. Then they must be educated to 
understand upon what principles the realization of these 
higher standards must everywhere depend; and, finally, 
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they must be educated to know how practically to realize 


the higher standards which theoretically they have learned , 


to desire. Despite every difficulty, undoubted progress 
has been made in the right direction, decade by decade, 
during the last twenty or thirty years. When progress de- 
pends upon the education of the entire mass of the popula- 
tion, it necessarily must be slow. On the other hand, when 
progress has been attained by this process, it means that 
the entire people—not simply a chosen few—have been 
elevated to a higher plane of public thought and life. 


The Right Training of Girls under 


Sixteen 


By Nicholas Murray Butler | 
Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia College 


The form in which the subject of this paper is stated 
makes it plain at once that it relates to certain sections 
only of the country, and to a limited number of families. 
For, happily, in most parts of the United States boys and 
girls under sixteen are educated together; and, unhappily, 
but a very small proportion of the population are able to 
make special provision for the training of their daughters, 
even if such special provision were advisable. Obviously, 
therefore, the girl whose training I have in mind is a 
dweller in a city, and her parents are able to command for 
her somewhat unusual advantages. 

The average young woman who grows up under these 
apparently helpful surroundings is, however, anything but 
well trained when she arrives at the age of sixteen. Per- 
haps at fourteen, when she is growing rapidly, her parents 
are for the first time impressed with the fact that her infor- 
mation and mental training are very defective. She knows 
a little mathematics, but is not very sure of it; a little his- 
tory; a little English grammar and literature ; some music, 
and perhaps something about drawing and painting. She 
may also have a fair acquaintance with spoken French. 
Her powers of observation are undeveloped; she is incapa- 
ble of drawing accurate inferences from what impresses 
her; and what she knows is not usually related or co- 
ordinated. Asa result of the discovery of her déficiencies, 
she is put under a stricter regimen, and during the rest of 
the critical period of adolescence she is forced to carry an 
unduly heavy burden of study, in order that at eighteen 
or nineteen she may have what is humorously termed “an 
education.” 

This dreadful result is due to the inexcusable waste of 
time that goes on from five to fourteen years of age. This 
waste is due, in turn, partly to failure to utilize the untold 
advantages of the kindergarten, and partly to a dreary and 
long-drawn-out course of elementary study. For children 
under six years of age, and in certain cases under seven, 
the kindergarten is the most. efficient educational agency 
that man has yet devised. When it is not appreciated, it 
is either because it is abused or misunderstood. It is 
abused when it falls into the hands of wholly untrained or 
naturally incompetent persons, who of necessity suffer it to 
degenerate into a routine as tiresome and repetitious as 
routine usually is. It is misunderstood when it is supposed 
to be a course of study to be completed regardless of the 
child’s age, tastes, and capacities. One year in the kinder- 
garten may suffice for some children ; two years are enough 
for most; three years may be necessary for some. The 
true kindergartner is always on the alert to discover when 
the child is ready to go on with elementary-school work. 
It is the mechanical and superstitious kindergartner, not 
the scientific one, who holds children back. I am quite 
convinced, by experience, that a sound kindergarten train- 
ing gives the young child a power and an appreciation that 
enable her far to outstrip her sister who has not had such 
training, when both enter together upon the elementary- 
school course. 

The work of elementary schools for such girls as I have 
in mind is sometimes badly planned by unwise teachers, 
and sometimes interfered with by unwise parents. 

The teacher shows unwisdom when she insists upon long 
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years of purely formal instruction, and that by antiquated 
methods; when she reviews or repeats for the last third of 
the year what has been done in the preceding two-thirds, 
believing that she is thus attaining thoroughness ; and when 
she postpones certain studies, called secondary or advanced, 
until a time long after the child is able to undertake them 
intelligently, because they are “ usually high-school studies.” 
A language other than English, algebra, and general his- 
tory are studies to be taken up when the child is ready for 
them, and not to be postponed to a hypothetical “‘ high- 
school age,” the pupil being kept “‘ marking time ” the while. 
American teachers have a most distressing tendency to 
underestimate the capacity of their pupils, and it is often 
quite forgotten that, bad as overpressure is and wholly as 
it is to be avoided, there are hardly less serious evils result- 
ing from weakening the growing intellectual powers by 
failing to furnish appropriate opportunities for their healthy 
exercise. The result of depriving children of the mental 
food that they need and crave is arrested development. 

The parent shows unwisdom by yielding to the persua- 
sions of those who assure him that a young child is better 
off, in the long run, if she is not kept systematically at 
work, for a portion of each day, between the ages of eight 
and twelve or thirteen. This is a not unpopular fallacy. 
But as a matter of fact the child will be better physically, 
and far better intellectually and morally, both then and 
thereafter, for a gentle insistence on the performance of 
carefully adjusted school duties during those years. Of 
course anemic children, over-nervous children, strong but 
backward children, and precocious children must not be 
treated alike ; and nowadays we are learning not to attempt 
to treat them alike. The systematic observation and study 
of children is making teachers more individualistic in their 
methods cf teaching, at least in those cases where they 
have some freedom and are not crushed under the wheels 
of a Juggernaut “ system.”’ | 

The backbone of the girl’s elementary education should 
be instruction in the mother tongue and its use. Math- 
ematics, history, and the study of nature should also run 
through the entire school course. These four studies, with 
what they necessarily involve, are quite sufficient for the 
young girl until the time comes to begin a second language. 
By mathematics I mean actual operations with numbers, 
and not a long wrestling with the logical problems and 
puzzles sometimes classed as “ Analysis.” The aim of 
mathematical instruction at this age is, first, accuracy, and, 
second, rapidity in the actual work of calculation. No 
amount of skill in solving puzzles can ever take the place 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
whole numbers and of fractions. History grows easily and 
naturally out of the story-telling in the kindergarten. It 
may best be begun with stories of biography, in close con- 
nection with the literature suitable to the age of the child; 
and later, when it expands into the study of nations, periods, 
and movements, it ought to be found in close contact with 
geography. Botany is in many respects the best gateway 
to scientific study for a young girl to enter, though a little 
later the accuracy and definiteness of physics, and its close 
alliance with mathematics, will cause it to be preferred. 
The best foreign language to begin with, at say ten or 
eleven, is, in the majority of cases, French. A year later 
Latin will be introduced, and after that the three languages 
—English, French, and Latin—will be carried on together, 
illustrating and reinforcing each other at every stage. 
No two foreign languages should, however, be begun at the 
same time. The question of Greek need not be raised in 
this paper at all. 

There is no reason, therefore, why the girl of sixteen 
should not, like the boy of.sixteen, be ready to enter college 
if she wishes to enter one. But in order to make that pos- 
sible, the colleges must assume.a different attitude toward 
secondary-school work. They must come to the only 
rational position, which is that not one, or two, courses of 
high-school study will be-accepted as adequate preparation 
for college, but that any substantial high-school course, 
such as those outlined by the Committee of Ten, will be 
accepted. The colleges must settle the question of degrees 
to suit themselves, but the contention that only one kind of 
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high-school course will admit to college as a regular stu- 
dent is unreasonable and must be given up. 

The test of a girl’s education at sixteen is not so much 
what she knows, as how she knows it and what mental 
habits she has formed. An omnivorous memory enables 
some girls to make an imposing showing of apparent knowl- 
edge, but far better and more valuable is mental develop- 
ment, as evidenced by accurate observation, careful reason- 
ing, and correct expression. | 
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Easter 
By Esther A. Clark 


O stricken earth, snow-shrouded, waste and cold, 

O hungry winds that search the barren wold, 

O sapless trunks, and branches seamed and old,— 
Death reigns ! 


O turféd meads, where waking seed-life gropes, 

O perfumed breeze from flower-studded slopes, 

O tender green, the forest’s budding hopes,— 
Life reigns ! 


O sullen tomb, earth’s treasure turned to dross, 

O hope supreme o’erwhelmed in bitter loss, 

O scourge and thorns and ignominious cross,— 
Death reigns ! 


O riven bars, and hope new-plumed for flight, 

O bliss eterne, undimmed by age’s blight, 

Death’s vanquisher, triumphant Lord of Light,— 
Life reigns ! 


Christ’s Teaching on Social Topics 


VIII.—Christ’s Law of Service! 
By Lyman Abbott 


And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant: even as 
the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many.— Matt. xx., 27, 


In these successive Sabbath evenings I am endeavoring 
to apply the teachings of Jesus Christ to present social ques- 
tions. In this sermon and the two sermons which will fol- 
low it I confine myself to certain teachings of Christ which 
bear upon the labor question. 

First, what is the labor question ? 

Originally the capitalist owned the laborer. That was 
slavery. Then slavery was abolished, and feudalism took 
its place. The capitalist owned the land, and the laborer 
was attached to the land. The capitalist owed the laborer 
protection from his enemies, and the laborer owed the lord 
of the land his service. That was feudalism. Then that 
was abolished—though remnants still are to be found in 
England—and there was substituted the wages system. 
Under the wages system one class of men own the tools 
and implements of industry and another class of men do 
the work with those tools. The one class are called capi- 
talists, the other class are called laborers. This system has 
grown up almost wholly within a century. I can remem- 
ber when, in the remoter parts of New England, there were 
still the spinning-wheel and the hand-loom in the farmer’s 
house ; when the sheep were sheared and the wool was 
sent to the carding-mill and then brought back and woven 
and spun into homespun garments. Now the spinning- 
wheel is banished from the family, the hand-loom is gone, 
and the spinning-wheel and the loom are under the roof of 
the great factories, with a thousand men working them, and 
no one of them having any ownership whatever in them. 
In my boyhood days, going home from school, I sat. on the 
box of the stage with the driver, who owned, at least in 
part, the stage and four-horse team, and it was my ambi- 
tion as a boy to be sometime a stage-driver myself and 
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own four splendid horses. Now the locomotive engineer 
stands in the locomotive and carries many more passengers 
a great deal more comfortably and at a far greater rate of 
speed ; but he does not own the locomotive. The locomo- 
tive and the railroad track are owned by one set of men, 
and those who operate them have no share in the ownership. 
Practically all the tools and implements of industry, except 
in agriculture, have thus passed into the hands of the one 
class, while they are employed in activity by another class. 
The labor question is, What is the relation between these 
two classes—this workingman who uses the tools and this 
capitalist who owns the tools? 

I have spoken of these two classes as though a sharp 
line could be drawn between them, and all the men on one 
side were capitalists and all the men on the other side 
were laborers. But that is not, in point of fact, the case. 
It is true that under the wages system a comparatively 
small number of men control the tools, but a very large 
number of men own them. I believe that, in round num- 
bers, the employees on the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
about the same in numbers as the stockholders. There 
are millions of dollars in our savings-banks. To a very 
large extent they are the savings of men who have 
earned their money by hard work. But these savings 
are all invested in tools and implements of industry for use 
by others ; invested in railroads, in lands, in houses, in the 
things by which industry is carried on. To a very large 
extent the man who is the owner of one tool will be work- 
ing with another’s tool. We hire one another’s tools to do 
our work. So we must regard these people as in different 
classes, although they are intermingled; though the same 
man may be capitalist in one aspect of the case and 
laborer in the other. 

What is to be the relation between these two classes— 
between the tool-owners and the tool-users, or between the 
capitalists and the laborers? I believe that Christ enunci- 
ated three fundamental principles which would go far to 
answer this question. These three principles are, first, the 
law of service; second, the standard of values; and, third, 
the spirit of brotherhood. I propose to take them up sep- 
arately. To-night I shall speak of the law of service. 

Paganism has always discredited labor. The earlier 
form of relationship between capital and labor was, as I 
have said, slavery, and that of itself discredited labor. 
And that paganism, born of a strange savage selfishness 
and idleness, ran down through the centuries almost to our 
present time. In England down to the beginning of the 
present century a man might walk the deck of a man-of-war 
as a midshipman and be a gentleman, but if he drove a 
bolt into its place to make the man-of-war he was a me- 
chanic. He might ride his horse over a farmer’s field and 
destroy the harvest, hunting a fox, but if he rode his horse» 
from field to field to superintend the harvest, he was noth- 
ing but a farmer! There were three vocations in England 
that were open to a gentleman’s son, up to a‘very recent 
period. He could be a soldier, or a preacher, or a 
politician. But that was all. If he added to his nation’s 
wealth by his industry, he could not be a gentleman. The 
same spirit came across the ocean to our country. You 
can remember when the South looked with scorn upon the 
Northerners because we were industrious. Free labor was 
a thing to be scoffed at. To live without toil and have 
other men work for you without wages, that was honorable. 

But there is one people in the world which throughout 
all its history has honored productive industry. That is 
the Jewish nation. In its old constitution it discredited 
war and commended agriculture. Every father was re- 
quired to teach his boy a trade, and the fathers did. The 
boy might, like Paul, become afterward a Jewish rabbi 
and a teacher of the law, but he must learn some honest 
handicraft first. You will say, Does not the Hebrew 


‘Scripture say that God imposed labor on man as a penalty 


for his sin? No, nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
it says that when God made Adam, he put him into a gar- 
den to dress it and to keep it; and if you think dressing 
and keeping a garden does not involve toil, try it next 
July. It was not toil, it was thorns and thistles, that is, 
needless obstacles and the care and worry which they 
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beget, which sin brought into the world. Into this nation 
centered around the honorableness of toil Christ was born. 
And he was born into a peasant family. He is known in 
history as the Son of the Carpenter; he worked at his 
father’s bench; he called men of toil and labor about him 
to be his disciples. ‘The Church was, in the inception of it, 
a Church of hard-working men. Through all the early 
primitive Christianity it was built up out of hard-working 
men. It was a peasant Church. 

In his teaching Christ carried out the principle of the 
honorableness of labor. He declared that men were to 
serve one another. It was not by destruction that honor 
was given; nor by having some one else work for us. 
Who is greatest? He that does the best service. To 
serve, that is what we are in life for, he said. Even the 
Messiah, even the Son of man, even he that has come to 
set the world free, even he has come to be a servant. 
This is very alphabetic, it is very simple, yet it is very 
radical. It is not merely religion, it is science. It is 
scientifically demonstrable. Naked we came into the 
world, says the Holy Writ. Well, coming into the world 
naked, how can we get anything? We cannot live 
unless we have something. We must have clothes, shel- 
ter, food to eat. How can any one of us get anything? 
Only in one of four ways: First, by gift from one who has 
produced it; second, by taking it from the common stock ; 
third, by taking it from a neighbor without giving any 
equivalent; fourth, by producing it by honest industry. 
These are the four ways of getting anything, and there is 
no other. 

The community is full—the Old World communities 
fuller than America—of men who are living on other men’s 
industry. They are living by gifts. Some of them are 
poor and some of them are rich, but they are doing noth- 
ing. The man of full age, good body, and fair capacity 
who is not producing as much as he is spending—the best 
thing you can say of him is that he is living on charity. 
You remember the old nursery distich : 

Hark! hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars have come to town! 
Some in rags, and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gown. 

They are here, and some are in a velvet gown. But it 
does not make any difference: the man or woman who 
does not put into the world as much as he takes out belongs 
in one of these three non-productive classes ; and the best 
you can say of him is—beggar. We are bound, by our 
health, by our capacity, by our strength, by our intelligence, 
by the gifts God has given us, to put into the world at least 
as much as we take out of it. Shame on the sons of rich 
men who think they have no need to work because their 
fathers worked before them! Shame on the young men 
who think their life is honorable which is spent in simple 
spending! Shameon the young man who has gone through 
school, academy, or college, to come out with the ripened 
fruits of culture, and has the advantage which wealth gives 
him, who does not in some form or other, in industry, in 
politics, in public life, in church, in philanthropy, give back 
to the world what God has given to him! 

The second man takes out of the common stock, that is, 
out of the coal or oil or lumber or productive juices with 
which God has stored the earth. Asa rule, the men who 
take out of the common stock take it by some form of 
industry, of organized labor, of skill, of invention; and, if 
they do, they are adding to the world’s wealth. All I have 
to say about them is this: Noman isliving up to the standard 
of Christ’s honesty unless he is giving to the community, in 
illumination, in warmth, in transportation, in houses, in 
some advantage of wealth diffused, at least as much as the 
world is giving him in profits. If he is using his skill to 
make profitable to the world the world’s otherwise useless 
stock of coal or iron or oil or lumber, he is an honest man. 
If he is using his skill chiefly to get it for himself, to get as 
much as he can and to give as little as he can, he is a dis- 
honest man. 

The third man takes from another man’s pocket with- 
out giving any equivalent. This he may do in three ways. 
He may do it by violence. Then he is a robber. He may 
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do it by stealth. Then he is a thief. Or he may make a 
bargain with the other man, saying, “ We will play a game of 
chance ; if you win, you shall have my dollar and give me 
nothing for it; if I win, I will have your dollar and give 
you nothing for it.” That is gambling. It is a mistake to 
call the gambler a robber, for he does not take his neighbor’s 
wealth by force ; it is a mistake to call him a thief, for he 
does not take it by stealth. But he is taking from his 
neighbor without giving him an equivalent, and that is dis- 
honest. He may do it with cards, with roulette, with bets, 
with stocks, with wheat, with pork. It makes no différence, 
except that it is rather worse if he does it on the larger 
scale and in the larger sums. What is essential is this: 
the desire to get something for nothing is a dishonest 
desire, and the endeavor to get from another what he pos- 
sesses without giving him an equivalent therefor is an en- 
deavor to do a dishonest thing. I am not condemning all 
the transactions of the Stock Exchange. So far as I under- 
stand mercantile business at all, the Exchange is indis- 
pensable to the Nation’s prosperity. I am not condemning 
all dealings in futures. I am the editor of a paper, and 
every time a man sends in a three-dollar subscription for the 
paper, he is dealing in futures, for he will not get the value 
of his money until the end of the year. More than that— 


he is buying what does not exist when he sends the money. 


I am not condemning all options. Dealing in options may 
be, and sometimes is, entirely legitimate. When a man pays 
a steamship company ten per cent. of the passage-money 
to hold a stateroom for him until next July, and agrees to 
forfeit the ten per cent. if he does not go, he is buying an 
option. The dishonesty lies in trying to get something for 
nothing. A very good economic authority affirms that 
ninety times as much wheat is sold in this country every 
year as is produced. The major part of it is never sold 
with any intention that the wheat shall pass from one hand 
to another. There is no real sale, there is only a bet. I 
bet you so much that wheat will go up; you bet me so 
much that wheat will go down. Mr. Washburn, ex-United 
States Senator, tells us that ninety-five per cent. of the 
transactions in the Chicago Exchange are gambling trans- 
actions. I am doubtful about such statistics; but all such 
transactions, be they few or many, be they large or small, 
by which one man endeavors to get from another man, or 
from the community, money without giving an equivalent 
therefor, are in their essence gambling transactions, and 
are founded on the desire to get something for nothing. 
That desire is always dishonest. \ 

Apply then to this, and to all industrial transactions, 
Christ’s law of service. It is this: You come into the 
world naked; you have nothing; you must not take some- 
thing out without putting something in; you must put back 
into the world at least as much as you get out of it; and 
you ought to be ambitious to put back more ; you ought to 
be ambitious to leave the world wiser, richer, better, larger, 
nobler, because you have lived in it. Labor is honorable. 
To live without labor is dishonorable. 

There are a variety of ways in which men add to the 
world’s wealth—that is, to its life and to what contributes 
to its life. The first thing to be done is to get out of the 
earth what the earth has. That includes agriculture, min- 
ing, and lumbering. But we cannoteat the wheat—we must 
turn it into bread; nor live in the tree—we must saw it into 
boards and make a house; nor wear very comfortably the 
skins of animals—we must spin and weave the wool into 
garments. Thus the second thing is to turn what the earth 
gives us into forms that are productive and useful to us. 
Thatis mechanic art. It is taking the wool and the cotton 
and weaving them into the garment; taking the timber and 
stone and turning them into a house. In one region of the 
country there is plenty of food, in another none. Men in 
the one region must find some way to get that food to the 
other region. That is transportation. Do you know why 
there are great famines in China and India? Partly be- 
cause they are not afflicted with great railroad corporations, 
which so many people condemn in our time. When there 
is a surplus of food in Kansas and a lack of food in Penn- 
sylvania, there is a railroad which will bring it from one 
place to the other. When it is brought there, there must be 
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men to find who are the individuals who want these things. 
They are called middlemen. They are under great obloquy, 
but we could not live without the middlemen. In this com- 
munity men will get sick ; there must be physicians. Men 
do not understand their right relations to one another ; 
there must be lawyers. There are criminals; there must 
be government and soldiers and policemen to protect. And 
then, if you believe that men are something more than things, 
you will perceive that there must be teachers and preachers 
and artists and writers. And in this community there will 
be homes, and there must be wives and mothers who are 
not turning the spinning-wheel and not driving the loom 
and not plowing in the field and notadding to wealth by their 
industry, but are adding to the world’s wealth by their love, 
their patience, their fidelity, their nursing of the children, by 
the rest they give to the husbands, and by the provision they 
make for life. All these are adding to the world’s wealth. 
Labor is not all hand labor. Some American humorist 
Says with great truth, “ By the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
earn thy daily bread ; but some men sweat outside and some 
men inside.” The brain-worker and the hand-worker are 
alike entitled to their share of the world’s product. But this 
one fundamental truth remains: The world has just so 
much as we put into it; no more. If we do not, by faithful 
service of heart or head or brain, by our wise direction of 
others or our personal activity—if we do not add to the 
world’s wealth as much as we have taken out of it, we belong 
+ the category of the beggars, the thieves, and the gam- 
lers. 

The first principle, then, is respect for labor, and respect 
for each other’s labor ; respect by the man who works with 
his brain for the man who works with his hand, and respect 
by the man who works with his hand for the man who 
works with his brain—mutual respect. When we have 
thoroughly learned this one fundamental principle, that to 
destroy is not honorable and to produce is, that the glory 
of the nation lies in its production, that the glory of life lies 
in adding to the wealth of life—its material, its intellectual, 
its spiritual wealth—we shall have learned one great under- 
lying lesson. Until we have learned this, all other learning 
is in vain, for it is the foundation. The greatest of all is 
the servant of all. We believe that in the Church: the 
minister is the servant of the congregation. We believe it 
in politics: the President is the servant of the people. We 
shall not get to the Christian basis of industry until we 
come to recognize in industry also that there is no such thing 
as independence, and that the greatest and the richest and 
the strongest is great only as he is the servarit of the weak 


and the poor. 


Spring’s Prophet 
By A. W. 


When day is new, and seas of gold 

Break over barren fields of brown 

And naked trees, by Winter’s frown 

Made bare, and flood o’er lingering banks of cold 
White snow,—faintly my waking ear 
Catches a rushing thrill 

Of sweetness, in a tumbling trill 

Of joy-notes clear. 

A troubadour in speckled gray 

Heralds the buds and blooms of May, 

And, as he tunes his quivering lay, 

Says stream and lake at last shail yield ; 
That Jack Frost’s white and sparkling shield 
No more shall turn the shafts of sunlight my; 
That little pieces of the sky © 

Shall fall in violets by and by, 

Noiseless as snow in winter days ; 

Then other birds shall sing, 

While summer clouds float low, 

Whose glad tears, falling soft, shall —_ 
Out stars of gold, that show 

In grassy skies of green, 

Where dandelion-blooms are seen ; 
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Gently the sun shall lift the sleeping flowers; 
Up from their drowsy beds, 

Fresh with the kiss of dews and showers, 

In mantling blush they’!l raise their heads. 
And so, from out his throbbing throat, 

My prophet pours his simple tale 

Of sparrow-lore, in fluttering note, 

In glen and field, o’er hill and dale. 


The Ten Per Cent. of Travel 
By Caroline B. Le Row 


A certain philosopher has declared that travel is three 
per cent. anticipation, two per cent. realization, and five 
per cent. recollection. He might truthfully have added 
that it is ten per cent. education. 

Emerson asserts that no man can find in travel anything 
which he does not carry with him; which, being interpreted, 
means only, No man can find in travel anything which he 
does not possess the power to see and to appreciate. 

That education is an educing or drawing forth of the 
powers of the individual is an established fact, notwith- 
standing centuries of mistaken effort to prove that it is a 
putting on from without. There can, therefore, be no such 
thing as education in the case of any individual unless 
there exists in that individual certain latent power. 

Travel is the most rapid, thorough, and satisfactory 
means of education of which a person can avail himself. 
During every minute of time and at every step of the way 
he is receiving new impressions, new stimulation, new men- 
tal suggestions. If reasonable time is allowed for this 
reception, each one of these impulses becomes fruitful, and 
for the future even more than for the present. Not only is 
the power of observation aroused, but that of comparison, 
deduction, and recollection. Calculation, forethought, 
judgment, correct estimate of the proportions and relations 
of things—all these are constantly called for, and their 
exercise generates a system of mental gymnastics which 
produce profitable and permanent results. 

A vital and constant realization of the relativity of all 
things is the key to all comprehension of life. In the child, 
of course, this does not exist; more or less of it is inevi- 
tably forced upon the average individual, but to the philos- 
opher alone does it become an illuminated and helpful truth. 
Travel, with its inevitable accompaniments, will increase 
this comprehension as nothing else has the power to do. 

To the ordinary individual comfort or discomfort are 
absolute conditions. To the traveler neither of these words 
has a fixed definition. The hotel accommodations, con- 
sidered in themselves, may be poor, but in comparison with 
those of the sleeping-car they may be princely; the sleep- 
ing-car may be uncomfortable, but it is comfort itself when 
compared with the ordinary one, in which the traveler must 
sit erect all night. The ordinary car may be a misery, but 
it is a comfort compared to detention at some side station 
for lack of any car at all. Herein is found an illustration 
of the relativity of all things—the difference between the 
absolute and the relative—an understanding of which is 
essential to any intellectual poise or growth; and travel 
requires almost hourly recognition of this great principle. 

There is nothing which teaches with so much emphasis as 
travel the difference between the necessary and the non- 
essential things of life. To many it is a revelation of the 
fictitious values attached to personal possessions and habits. 
The traveler is constantly liable to be annoyed, delayed, 
disappointed, to be cold or hot, hungry or sleepless ; to be 
deprived of his bath, his clothing, his freedom of move- 
ment; to encounter disagreeable companions or officials. 
Yet he is constantly surprised by the fact that he can, 
because he must, submit to these discomforts, and with 
comparatively little suffering. A sense of relativity gives 
a sense of temporariness out of which come patience, 
endurance, and even contentment. 

The Rev. David Swing declares that ‘travel is the 
second degree in the college of life,” and Alcott, that “the 
traveled mind is the catholic mind, educated from exclu- 
siveness and egotism,” 
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A Valuable Heresy Trial 
From a ‘Special Correspondent 


A good example of the value of Councils to Congregational 
churches may be seen in the consociation council held in Madi- 
son, Conn., March 24 and 25. The church in Madison is nearly 
two hundred years old, and has always been regarded as con- 
servative, especially under the pastorate of the Rev. J. A. Gallup, 
who was installed in 1865. He became pastor emeritus just 
before the installation of the Rev. William T. Brown in 1894. 
Mr. Brown was still pursuing his studies in Yale Divinity School, 
but his ability and personal qualities made him very popular. 
There was from the first a small element of opposition to his 
teaching, and this grew as the teaching developed, until nearly 
one-third of the church were disaffected. As might be expected, 
there was great bitterness of feeling between the enthusiastic 
admirers of the pastor and the minority. In fact, it was gener- 
ally believed that the breach was too broad for any possible 
reconciliation. 

No one can remember when there has been a heresy trial in 
Connecticut before among the Congregational churches. Even 
the case of Horace Bushnell never came to an actual trial. 
But the aggrieved party felt compelled in conscience to have a 
ruling on the question, and there was no other way to get it ex- 
cept by acouncil. If a trial must be had, the church thought 
that it had better be by a mutual than by an ex-parte council. 
The New Haven East Consociation, to which the church be- 
longs, was therefore asked to call a council, including several 
additional churches in and about New Haven, to examine Mr. 
Brown upon charges of heresy upon the Atonement, the Incar- 
nation, and the authority of the Bible. The council was a large 
one, and represents fairly churches and theological thought of 
the neighborhood of New Haven. 

_ Testimony as to the effect of this ministry upon the religious 

life of the church showed that, while some had withdrawn for 
conscientious reasons, the loss had been more than made good 
both in numbers and in the spiritual life of the community. The 
charges were supported by quotations from Mr. Brown’s ser- 
mons, lectures, and chapel addresses during the entire period of 
his ministry. Some of these had been preserved in note-books, 
but most of them were given in substance from memory. 

Mr. Brown’s defense was a, denial of the charges, supported 
by a paper nearly two hours long, giving corrections to the quota- 
tions and the context in which they occurred, together with a 
frank, full statement of his views upon the points in question. 
In several cases he quoted from the instruction received at Yale 
in support of his views. The paper was very able and thoroughly 
irenic in spirit, and was accepted on the part of all as an honest 
and unreserved exposition of his views. It represented the type 
of thought commonly known as the New Theology, but in a 
moderate form and without any cranky and unbalanced notions. 
He exalts supremely the living Christ for the life of to-day, be- 
lieving profoundly in the divinity and even in the deity of Christ. 
His doctrine of the Atonement is more than the Moral Influence 
theory, having. a distinctly objective element, but he repudiates 
the Governmental theory. He reads the Bible by the historical 
method, and accepts the established results of historical criticism. 
His mode of presenting truth is unconventional, intensely sug- 
gestive and stimulating, and consequently it naturally produces 
a reactionary effect upon many minds not familiar with his view 
of truth. 

The Council found the charges not proven; their finding is, 
however, so important in its general bearing on the “liberty of 
prophesying ” that it seems desirable to give it as nearly in full 
as your space will allow : 


From the first settlement of New England her Congregational churches have 
always insisted on the importance of an educated ministry. Being a denomina- 
tion of Christians without a prescribed form of doctrinal belief, the liberty of 
each church has made it a matter of necessity that it should have a pastor and 
teacher able to expound the Word of God, as it is found in the only acknowl 
edged authority for our churches, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 

.ments. For this purpose it was required that they be learned men, acquainted 
with the original languages in which these Scriptures were composed, and able 
to tell their people of the historical setting and circumstances in the light of 
which each of the sacred books is to be read and understood. 

To guard against the dangers of false teaching in these and all respects, the 
rights of every member of the church were protected by his privilege of appeal 
to a consociation or council of neighboring churches, should he believe the views 
taught by his pastor to be erroneous. It is a right to be dearly cherished, for 
without it no orderly and definite system of Congregational faith and worship 
could exist. 

A large number of the members of the church in Madison have taken this 
mode of satisfying themselves whether the teachings of their pastor are or are 
not warranted by the Scriptures, as interpreted by the churches of our order. 

Under the usages of our denomination a decision by a proper consociation 
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and council is the ultimate and final authority, so far as there is any authority 
superior to that of the individual church and the individual members of it. 

The Congregational ministry of the present day would not be true to the prin- 
ciples of their fathers if they did not follow them in endeavoring to read the 
Bible in the best light that the closest study and highest learning can give. The 
result of their labors and of Biblical study on the part of Christian scholars in 
all denominations has been, during the last quarter of a century, to give a clearer 
meaning to much which had before been obscure ; to remove the foundation of 
many of the common arguments of infidelity ; and to elevate our conceptions of 
the nature of God and the duty of man. 

The education for the ministry which the pastor of the church at Madison has 
received has made him acquainted with these views of truth, and he has natu- 
rally desired to share them with his people. . 

They differ in some points from those that were formerly entertained in many 
New England pulpits; but the founders of the Congregational Church were 
always ready to avow their hopethat more light would yet break forth from His 
holy word. Liberty of conscience was never more fully claimed as the right of 
every man than in one of the articles of the Saybrook Platform, under which 
this church was originally consociated. 

“ God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines 
and commandments of men, which are in anything contrary to His Word, or not 
contained in it ; so that to believe such doctrines, or to obey such commands out 
of conscience, is to betray true liberty of conscience ; and the requiring of an 
implicit faith, and an absolute and blind obedience, is to destroy liberty of 
conscience, and reason also.”—Confession of Faith, Chap. X XI., Sec. II. 


After giving their counsel in some special respects to the 
parties involved in the controversy—valuable to them, but not 
important to the general public—the Council proceed as follows: 


The Council, after careful examination of these alleged points of doctrinal 
divergence, having come to the conclusion that the charges as made by the 
minority are not sustained, express their belief and expectation that this judg- 
ment on their part will have decisive weight with all whose minds have been 
thus perplexed and troubled. We desire explicitly to bear record that these 
persons have followed the proper mode of making their protest against what 
has appeared to them to be the erroneous teachings of their pastor. and that 
they have conscientiously sought to protect what they conceived to be the faith 
and best interests of this church; we now advise and urge them, with the same 
conscientiousness and devotion, to return to their full privileges and duties in 
this church ; and, seeking to divest their minds of previous misgivings and pos- 
sible misunderstandings, to listen anew to the teachings of the pulpit in the 
earnest desire to receive such positive and vital truths as may be found in the 
sermons of their pastor; and should any expressions of their pastor hereafter 
seem to them to be unfamiliar and perplexing, to seek in friendly and repeated 
conferences with him for further light and happier mutual understanding. We 
earnestly urge the minority to make this effort to meet their pastor in this atti- 
tude and desire, bearing in mind the necessity which from time to time he may 
feel to be imposed upon him of ministering to other minds in other needs than 
their own, and remembering that the new doubts of a new age may best be met 
by new methods of Christian teaching and fuller knowledge of God’s Word. 

The Council, having sustained the majority in its support of the ministry of 
the pastor of this church, do therefore with the more urgency advise them to 
pay kindly respect to the tender scruples of any who may have differed from 
them in words of doctrine, and in all possible ways to endeavor to render this 
church of their common covenant and devotion, on account of this trial of their 
faith, more than ever before a home of mutual trust, forbearance, and helpful- 
ness for all its members. 

The Council kindly bear testimony to the admirable spirit and candor, as well 
as to the clearness and ability with which the Rev. Mr. Brown has presented 
his views in their hearing; and we also witness to his overmastering sense of 
the truth of his message of the divine Christ for the life of the world. The 
Council recognize the difficulty which confronts any intelligent and scholarly 
ministry of speaking the truths which may be helpful in lifting some minds 
immersed in modern doubt up into clearer light, without at the same time dis- 
turbing other minds happily settled in familiar ways of faith; and we would 
therefore place on record our conviction that the needs of both these conditions 
of mind should be borne unceasingly as the burden of the ministry of the Word; 
and we consequently counsel and confidently expect that the pastor of this 
church will seek, in all possible ways consistent with his own inner fidelity to 
truth, to make his teaching here a ministry of reconciliation for all in this 
church and congregation, that those who have been disturbed and estranged by 
their natural interpretation of some unguarded expressions of his may be led to 
understand him better, and appreciate the constructive aim and Christian 
loyalty of his ministry as a whole. 

The Council, having come to this result, render to all parties this admonition 
and advice in the firm belief that there is nothing in the differences which have 
been laid before them which cannot be removed, and which should not be for- 
gotten, in the exercise of mutual confidence and forbearance; and we would 
express our earnest hope that the future of this ancient church, and the further 
ministry of this young brother, already beloved of many, may prove to be filled 
with the fruits of grace, love, and peace. 


The reading of the result of the Council to the church was 
followed by some addresses to the people. A few manly, gener- 
ous, and well-chosen words of acceptance were spoken by the 
pastor, the pastor emeritus, and the chairman of the minority. 
One member of the Council read from the “ Bonnie Brier-Bush ” 
the reconciliation of Lachlan Campbell and his young pastor. The 
hearts of all were melted into common sympathy and Christian 
charity. Before the session closed there had been many pathetic 
scenes of reconciliation and hand-shaking. The assurances were 
ample from the leading spirits of all parties that the animosities 
should cease and unity be restored. 

The minority were reassured by the Council as to the ortho- 
doxy of the pastor, and in that assurance were able to rise above 
the passions which their doubts had engendered. It is difficult 
to see how any other ecclesiastical device or procedure could 
have accomplished the desired result so directly and satisfactorily 
as this Council has done. No one who saw this accomplished 
will again speak lightly of the results of Congregational councils. 

The decision has far more than a local importance, because it 
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is a specific declaration that the New Theology comes within 
the limits of the faith commonly held by evangelical Congrega- 
tional churches and taught in the Scriptures. Moreover, this 
judgment is rendered by an authority than which there is none 
higher recognized in the Congregational order; and it is ren- 
dered with great unanimity, by men representing all shades of 
theological belief. 


On Wednesday, March 25, in Cal- 
vary Church, New York, the Rev. 
Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., was ele- 
vated to the episcopate of the new 
diocese of Washington. The cere- 
mony was an imposing one. About 
five hundred men took part in the 
procession, and of course the church 
was crowded. ‘The presiding prelate 
was Bishop Coxe, of Western New 
York. The sermon was preached 
by Bishop F. D. Huntington, and 
the Bishop-elect was presented for 
consecration to the presiding Bishop 
by Bishops Dudley and Leonard. 


Bishop Satterlee 


After the service a reception and luncheon for the new Bishop was 


held in Calvary Parish House. In the evening the first episcopal act 
of the Bishop was the confirmation of a class of one hundred and 
twenty-five persons whom he, as the rector of Calvary Church, had 
prepared. Although a decided Churchman, Bishop Satterlee is liberal- 
minded and tolerant. He has not hesitated to preach in other than 
Episcopal pulpits, and his relation, not only with the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but of other churches in and about New 
York, has won for him many earmest and loving friends. Bishop 
Satterlee was one of the founders of the League of Catholic Unity, 
and is one of the most aggressive and earnest advocates of the unity 
of the Christian Church. In his new position he will be able to do 
much, both by teaching and example, for the cause which he has so 
loyally championed. 

The Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States of America was founded for the pur- 
pose, among other objects, of promoting 
religious liberty and preventing persecution for conscience’ sake. It 
has carried on this work for nearly fifty years, and acquired influence 
and recognition throughout the world. It is due to this influence and 
position that it has just received a solemn and impressive appeal from 
the whole force of American missionaries at Harpoot, imploring sym- 
pathy and moral influence in behalf of the persecuted Armenian 
Christians. The Alliance has taken immediate measures to secure 
favorable action from the Sultan through the Government of the 
United States and the various branches of the Alliance throughout 
the world. It has also published in full and distributed copies of the 
letter from the missionaries, believing that it will awaken pity for the 
persecuted, and aid in forming a public opinion which will compel a 
speedy cessation of these persecutions and the redress of injuries 
which have been inflicted upon the unhappy people. We have not 
space to publish the letter in full, but we give our readers a few ex- 
tracts from it: “The plundering and burning of houses and shops, 
the massacre of thousands of inoffensive, helpless, unresisting victims, 
and the terrible suffering which has come in the wake of this desolat- 
ing flood, is beyond the power of the imagination to conceive. Even 
we who are in the midst of it cannot take it in. It is too vast, too 
awful for the human mind to comprehend.” “We see few news- 
papers, and everything relating to Turkey is torn out of those admitted 
into the country, so we know little of what is being done in the world 
outside for the rectification of these wrongs which have been inflicted 
upon the Armenians, except that large contributions are made for the 
relief of the destitute, who are numbered by the hundreds of thousands. 
Does the Christian world know that this has been, and is, a clearly de- 
fined religious crusade? It is part of the Moslem creed that men of 
all other creeds are inferior, and the Christian races in the country 
have always been treated as such; and now that the Armenians have 
sought for some equality of rights, for greater freedom from oppression 
and injustice, and for the protection of person and property, the Turks 
have sought to crush them. . . . They have been killed because it is 
a work of merit to remove unbelievers from the face of the earth.” 
“ It is estimated that within the limits of their mission field more than 
15,000 persons, perhaps 20,000, were killed during the recent massa- 
cres, and many of the bodies of the victims were horribly mutilated.” 
“Another element in this crusade . .. is to compel men to 
accept the Mohammedan faith. . . . In this crusade Christians, even 
before they were plundered, often voluntarily offered all their property 
on condition that their lives might be spared, but after being despoiled 
of their goods they were told that the only condition on which they 
could be spared was to accept the Moslem faith.” “It is estimated 
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that there have been more than 15,000 forced conversions to Islam in 
this district.” “The physical suffering about us, the suffering from 
cold through insufficient clothing and from lack of bedding and fuel, 
touch our hearts most deeply; but multitudes of these poor people say 
that this suffering is nothing in comparison with the agony of spirit 
which they experience in living such a life of hypocrisy and in appar- 
ent denial of the Saviour who bought them. Many of them declare 
that they would welcome death joyfully, even if accompanied with 
torture, if their families could first die, or if they could be sure that 
they would be saved from the clutches of the Turks and Kurds.” 
“ Since the Inquisition the world has seen no such persecution as the 
Christianity is threatened with extinction in the land of its 
birth, and in the very presence of the Christian world.” “ It is not as 
Armenians we havé suffered, but because we are Christians.” “ We 
do not ask for armed intervention, but for the exercise of such a moral 
power by the nations as shall free the poor Christians from this intol- 
erable yoke.” 


present. 


The Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D., recently preached a sermon 
on “ The Modern Prophet,” which 
has been published by request; and the Rev. Charles F. Dole, pastor 
of the Unitarian church at Jamaica Plain, Boston, has recently pub- 
lished an article on “ The Training of Candidates for the Ministry.” 
The two in certain important respects are much alike. The main 
position of Dr. Parkhurst is that Paul was the prophet that he was 
because he had had a vision of God. He spoke as one who had seen 
and experienced, rather than as one who had learned about God in the 
schools. He was not a product of theological training, but of a pro- 
found spiritual experience; and the inference is that the preacher who 
will do the best work to-day will be the man who has the profoundest 
experience of the reality of God and of the Christian redemption. 
What is needed is seers rather than scholars. He does not minimize 
the value of careful scholarship, but exalts the importance of the 
religious experience. From a different point of view and by an entirely 
different method, Mr. Dole comes to much the same conclusion. He 
pleads, not for less thorough theological training, but for that which is 
broader and more sympathetic with life. He would do away with the 
theological seminary as such; would have students for the ministry, 
if they had to choose, know science and history, especially modern 
history, rather than Hebrew and Greek and the records-exhausting 
controversies of the early Church. He would have professors of 
theology in the universities, because theology is the highest of all 
sciences, and would have candidates for the ministry trained in the 
universities where they will be daily compelled to bring their theories to 
the test of the life through which they are passing. His point is that 
religion is a living reality; that in order to preach it ministers must 
know it as it is to-day in its relations to the life of the world. He does 
not make light of scholarship, but pleads for a broader scholarship. 
He claims that other men may be specialists, but that the preacher 
must know how to apply the truths of religion to all the various depart- 
ments of life. Both Dr. Parkhurst and Mr. Dole agree in their 
emphasis upon what possibly we may call “the continuous revela- 
tion ” and the necessity of individual experience, and in their assertion 
that knowledge of what is occurring in these days is more impor- 
tant to the minister of religion than of Greek and Hebrew and of 
the interminable debates over long-forgotten theological theories. 
Both of these pamphlets are suggestive and helpful. There is danger, 
no doubt, that a certain class of young men without patience for thor- 
ough work may be tempted to use them in justification of some easy 
way into the Gospel ministry. Such should remember that the lines of 
thought emphasized by these two writers carefully carried out would 
require quite as much and as long training as the usual course in our 
theological seminaries. They are not pleas for less work, but strong 
appeals for a more diligent, comprehensive, and thorough preparation 
of those who would be religious teachers. 


Dr. Parkhurst and Mr. Dole 


The Free Church Congress of Great 
The Free Church Congress’ Britain was organized in 1892. It is 

composed of most of the Noncon- 
formist denominations of that country. Its inspiring spirit and great 
leader is the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackennal, whom many Americans 
will remember as the Secretary df the International Congregational 
Council of 1891. The fourth annual meeting of the Congress has 
just been held in Nottingham, England. About nine hundred dele- 
gates and guests were in attendance, and the number would have 
been far larger had there been a building in the city suitable for 
larger gatherings. The object of this Congress is to unite the various 
Nonconformist bodies in the work which all have in common, and 
especially for more efficient co-operation in the cause of Disestablish- 
ment. There is a National Congress, and the whole country is organ- 
ized into smaller “ Nonconformist Councils” representing counties 
and cities. The body is steadily growing, and it represents quite as 
many of the Christians of Great Britain as the Anglican “ Convoca- 
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tions.” The President of the recent Congress was the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, the leader of the great Wesleyan Mission in London. 
The preacher was the Rev. J. H. Jowett, successor to Dr. Dale in the 
Carr’s Lane Chapel at Birmingham. The sermon, the address of the 
President, and the various other addresses all seem to have warranted 
the statement that a new era in the history of Nonconformity is open- 
ing. The English Dissenters are closing their ranks, and showing to 
the world the power of a united and compact Christian body. There 
is unity among them without uniformity. They are beginning to 
realize some of the blessings of a united church. The paper on 
“ What Federation is Doing ” will perhaps interest our readers more 
than any other. It shows that “ The Councils ” now have associated 
with them at least 7,500 churches, and a membership of more than a 
million. By the adop.ion of a parochial system in which various 
churches unite, many beneficent results have been achieved. In 
some cities united “missions” have been held, as, for instance, in 
Birmingham, in which over one hundred and sixty churches and 
missions co-operated. The city was divided into eighteen districts, 
and from ten to fifteen thousand people were gathered every night in 
the meetings, while about fourteen hundred confessed conversion. 
Another result of the co-operation is the prevention of wasteful com- 
petition such as is seen in the starting of churches where they are not 
needed, and the maintenance of services where only rivalry is possible. 
Another result has been united effort against public evils, as gambling, 
music-halls, and saloons. Still another result has been federated 
civic work, in which the whole force of the Free Church sentiment 
has been brought to bear in favor of liberty of religious opinion, 
especially in its relation to the School Boards. These are samples of 
what has already been accomplished, and show that we do not need 
to wait for harmony of opinion on doctrinal or ecclesiastical principles 
before practical Christian union begins. Every student of the relig- 
ious life of our time ought to examine with care the history of the rise 
and growth of the Free Church Congress. 


When Dr. Henry W. Bellows closed his 
remarkable ministry in All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in New York, the opinion was 
freely expressed that few positions would be harder to fill. The 
church chose as his successor a comparatively young man who had 
had a brief ministry in Massachusetts. This was the Rev. Theo- 
dore C. Williams, a graduate of Harvard, who had also studied at 
Andover—a man who was a Unitarian, and yet more a Christian than 
a denominationalist. He entered upon the work, and has carried on 
the ministry with distinguished success until the present time, when he 
has notified his congregation of his intention to resign his charge. 
The only reason given is his desire for a period of prolonged study 
“as alayman.” Mr. Williams is a man of singular spirituality and 
sincerity of nature. He has won a large place in the hearts not only 
of his own denomination, but of members of other churches as well. 
He has not been a controversialist, but he has been an earnest and 
aggressive Christian devoted to the upbuilding of men in the spiritual 
life. Possessed "of rare literary gifts, his contributions to the press 
have been numerous, and always characterized by the same fine quali- 
ties of sincerity and manliness which have distinguished his ministry. 
Such men cannot long be allowed to remain in retirement, and as soon 
as he is ready other fields will surely demand his service and his message. 


Resignation of 
Theodore C. Williams 


This is an evolution from the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. The 
object of the new organization remains 
the same as of the old. The Council is divided into three chambers, 
one devoted to Old Testament studies, one to New Testament 
studies, and the third to Biblical Theology and Comparative Relig- 
ion. The executive work is in the hands of a Senate, whose member- 
ship includes the President of the Council, masters and scribes of each 
of the three chambers, and three trustees. President W. R. Harper, 
the founder of the Institute, is the President of the Council. It is 
desired to unite in these studies all evangelical Christian schools of 
this country and Canada. Every effort will be made to carry out the 
plans in a broad and comprehensive way. It is expected that not 
less than $10,000 will be expended during the coming year in the fur- 
therance of the project in its varipus departments. There will be 
summer schools, prize examinations in many colleges, and reading 
guilds. In 1895 it is said that about ten thousand persons received 
instruction$ through the Institute. As an indication of the way this 
Council of Seventy will work, we will enumerate a few of its leaders. 
Among the members of the Old Testament chamber are Professors 
Willis J. Beecher, Edward L. Curtis, Samuel L. Curtis, O. H. Gates, 
F. K. Sanders, and many others equally eminent. Among the mem- 
bers of the New Testament chamber are Professors George H. Gilbert, 
E. D. Burton,*Shailer Mathews, James S. Riggs, and Wilbur F. Steele. 
In the general chamber, which will study Biblical Theology and Compar- 
ative Religion, are Professor George S. Goodspeed, Dr. J. H. Barrows, 
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Professors E. T. Harper and W. D. Mackenzie. The number of per- 
eons availing themselves of the advantages of the American Institute 
of Sacred Rhetoric show that this more careful and complete organi- 
zation is probably abundantly justified. Everything that President 
Harper takes hold of seems to go, and we have no idea that this will 
be an exception. 


This is the name of what is prac- 
tically a new society in the line of 
aggressive church work on the part 
of Congregationalists of urban and suburban Boston. Its President 
is the Hon. S. C. Darling, of Somerville, and its Vice-President 
Mayor Henry E. Cobb, of Newton. Its Board of twenty-seven direct- 
ors represents both the city and suburban churches, and is composed of 
both ministers and laymen, selected with a view to their ability to 
advance this particular form of service. This society “does not 
propose to reconstruct Boston Congregationalism, or to establish 
many new churches.” “It perceives that the chief defects of the 
denomination locally have been ultra-independence and lack of effect- 
ive co-operation in caring for territory near at hand.” It is neither a 
Home Missionary Society nor a City Missionary Society, but some- 
thing which will undertake to do for the larger Boston what the Home 
and Foreign Societies dre trying to do for the rest of the world. Its 
object will be to co-operate with the local churches, unify them, and 
make it possible for them to move more compactly together in the 
various forms of Christian activity in which all are equally interested. 
The opportunity of such an organization is very great, as is also its 
danger. The opportunity is evident, the danger insidious. If it can 
be operated so as to exert a beneficent influence, it will be a great 
blessing ; if in any way it comes either directly or indirectly to usurp 
authority, it will result in injury to the churches. Congregationalists 
have purchased their liberty at too dear a price to be willing easily to 
surrender it. We have no thought that anything like usurpation of 
authority will be attempted by the leaders in this movement, but Con- 
gregationalists are as liable as any others to feel a kind of ownership 
in the institutions which they operate, and we speak of this peril, not 
because we believe it is near, but because it is one which should be 
carefully and constantly guarded against. 


Congregational Church Union 


Brief Mention 


A Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association will soon be formed in Pitts- 
burg, through the labors of Amen Jung Kin Chun, an intelligent Christian 
Chinaman. 


The Rev. C. T. Weitzel has accepted the call of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
to be its Assistant Pastor. He has been Acting Assistant Pastor for about a 
year and a half. 


Among the oldest religious newspapers in the country is the “ Christian 
Leader” (Universalist), which now begins its sixty-sixth volume in the modern 
form, as a journal of sixteen pages, and with new type. Amiable in spirit and 
well edited, with an all-round range of interest, the ** Leader” is an excellent type 
of denominational journalism. 


The pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Ecob in the First Congregational Church of 
Denver opens most auspiciously. Crowded audiences greet the new pastor ; the 
prayer-meetings are full, and the Sunday-school has more than doubled. The 
church is rather far down-town, but occupies a position of great influence, and 
is already realizing the wisdom of its choice of Dr. Ecob as its pastor. 


Much interest is already being excited by the approaching meeting of the 
Methodist General Conference. One of the questions attracting most attention 
is the admission of women as lay delegates. Indications are that the sentiment 
in favor of their admission is gaining ground in the Church. It iseven predicted 
that it will pass the coming General Conference by atwe-thirds vote. The 
advocates of this measure are tireless and confident of success. 


The farewell to the Rev. David N. Beach by the city of Cambridge on his 
leaving that city for his new pastorate in Minneapolis was unique, and a worthy 
tribute to a noble man. The whole city, without regard to denomination, with 
the representatives of Harvard College at their head, bore loving witness to the 
tireless fidelity and consecration of one whom they well call their “ Citizen 
Pastor.” Such a testimonial must have been full compensation for much mis- 
understanding and sometimes criticism of the splendid fidelity of Mr. Beach in 
his warfare against unrighteousness. 


As yet there is nothing new to report in the condition of things in the Salva- 
tion Army. Mrs. Booth-Tucker, who, with her husband, is to have the com- 
mand of the Army, has just reached this country. Mr. Booth-Tucker will fol- 
low at once. The probability is that the Army itself will proceed along about 
the same lines as in the past. In the meantime Commander and Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth are quietly continuing their work, and “ Volunteers” are flocking in 
large numbers to their standard. They have taken a dignified position, and 
rightly refuse to be drawn into controversy. Their chief danger is in the way of 
too rapid growth. 


In view of the extreme and unabated suffering in Armenia and the loud 
appeals for help, the Rev. Frederick D. Greene, a missionary who has recently 
returned from that country, has consented to give lectures in behalf of the relief 
work, which has now been established in fifteen centers, but is greatly hampered 
by lack of funds. By birth, residence, and travel in Turkey, Mr. Greene is 
peculiarly «ualified to give a clear, graphic, and powerful presentation of the 
situation. He is provided with a fine set of stereopticon slides and Oriental 
costumes. He speaks from accurate personal knowledge, and is already well 
known as the author of “ The Rule of the Turk,” a revised edition of “ The 
Armenian Crisis,” which has created great interest both in America and Eng- 
land. Churches, societies, and individuals who will co-operate in arranging for 
lectures should write at once to Mr. Greene, Secretary of the National Armenian 
Relief Committee, 45 William Street, New York. 
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Books and Authors 


Mr. Gladstone’s Edition of Bishop Butler’s Works’ 


It is said that the attention of David Hume was called by 
Lord Kames to Bishop Butler as being a man of remarkable 
metaphysical quality, whose opinion in regard to his “ Essay on 
Human Nature ” he would be interested in considering; but that 
Hume on further inquiry did not, for some reason, think it worth 
his while to make the acquaintance. These two men, contempo- 
raries as they were, Hume having been born in 1711 and Butler 
in 1692, represent the two most fundamental opposites of intel- 
lectual character. No one will have any question that Hume 
serves as in a way the standard-bearer of the so-called philosophy 
of sensation. The lineage did not begin with him, for it is very 
ancient, and it reaches down to our day. But its modern disci- 
ples put their colors in his hands as having specially formulated 
its fundamental principle, and the most popular modern member 
of the company has written very loyally his biography. It is not 
quite so well understood that Butler is a representative of what we 
were in the habit, a few years ago, of calling the transcendental 
school, in which, however various it undoubtedly is in less sig- 
nificant features, Plato, Aristotle, and Bacon are, in the deeper 
view of them, disciples. 

As with the last two mentioned, there are some features in the 
habit of Butler’s mind which seem to identify him with the phi- 
losophy of experience. With a grasp of rational insight not so 
absolutely dominating as Plato’s on that supreme ground of 
being which in Plato is called The Good, and in the Christian 
system is called The Good One, and not daring (to use his own 
phrase) to “form his notions upon reasoning from principles 
which are certain, but applied to cases to which we have no 
ground to apply them without sufficient data rather 
chose to construct his scheme of human life by study of things 
as they reveal themselves to observation; not questioning, how- 
ever, that to a clearer vision the things which are seen by obser- 
vation derive their pedigree from things which are absolute in 
the sphere of Reason. In this respect the mind of Butler is 
kindred to that of Aristotle, as is also that of Bacon. 

It is time to enter a final protest against the tendency to ex- 
ploit Aristotle and Bacon as being in the school of the empirical 
philosophy. By the make as well as the early practice of his 
mind Aristotle was led to construct the scheme of nature in the 
light of observation; but he had not spent eighteen years of his 
prime of manhood under his great teacher without learning Plato’s 
main truth, and he no less truly found the supreme form and 
efficient cause of man as the crown of nature in the eternal good, 
which, itself ever at rest, draws the universe in eternal movement 
to itself. Little other can be said of him than that he completed 
the system of Plato in placing it in more truthful relation to the 
finite. As for Bacon, notwithstanding his well-known protest 
against the Aristotelian philosophy, mistaking as he did the abuse 
of that System at the hands of much medizval thinking for the 
system itself, he was eminently akin in mental habit to Aristotle, 
with less logical acumen, far more discursive in observation, more 
exuberant and fertilizing in imagination, and with a mind in- 
structed in Christian truth. 

In the conception of all three of these men, while the realities 
in the midst of which man has his being are, in their view, dis- 
closed by the senses, and mind is enabled only thereby to find 
the immediate laws of movement, the ground of all finite being 
is an Eternal Intelligence. In the case of Butler this Intelligence 
is interpreted in the terms of the Christian revelation, and becomes 
mainly theological. The same is true of Bacon; but, while with 
Butler the aim is ethical, the object of Bacon is to emphasize the 
findings. of observation in order that he may formulate and em- 
phasize the methotls of science. The aim of Aristotle is Phi- 
losophy, and his masterly science is in its interest. In the ulti- 
mate classification they are alike in the line of the greatest master 
of human thought, outside of Jesus Christ, who interprets the 
seen by the unseen and holds the universe in the parentage of 
eternal goodness. 

The issuing of a new edition of Bishop Butler’s*works from 
the Clarendon Press over the name of Mr. Gladstone is signifi- 
cant in several important ways. It indicates the passing of the 
impression that Butler is out of logical relation to the attitudes 
of inquiry in our generation. We have been hearing it contended 
in an easy-going way that, for one thing, the fifteen Sermons 
on Human Nature had been set aside by the evolutionary 
theory as applied to ethics. If the various active principles of 
human sensibility, such as compassion, sympathy, affection, 
benevolence, are but successive stages into which are trans- 
formed the instinctive tendency to survive until is reached, as a 


' Joseph Butler. Complete Works. Edited by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
2 Vols. Macmillan & Co., New York. $7. 
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resultant stage, that sentiment of satisfaction in what avails in 
helping surviva! which is called conscience, there can be no 
further use for a system which, like Aristotle’s and Butler’s, makes 
conscience a sovereign judge of what nature is in the programme 
of a supreme and rational order. Mr. Matthew Arnold may 
well say that it is incompetent for Butler to construct by a regu- 
lative conscience the ideal of man as part of a projected scheme 
of things from studying the intimations of the broken fragments 
we find of him. But he must say the same of Aristotle, whose 
method is identical with Butler’s. It is doubtful, however, 
whether, in strictest though unheeded logic, he must not chal- 
lenge Cuvier when from the mutilated fragments of the hoof 
of a palzotherium he constructs the type of an animal which 
moved in majesty amid the fauna of a world he had never seen. 
Who does not know, in awful disgust, of a kindred habit of 
criticism moving amid the sanctities of the great world of art 
and literature, which thus banishes ideals and “takes things as 
we find them”? But until the generation of mankind has con- 
cluded that, whatever be the modicum of truth in regard to evo- 
lution, the evolution does not follow, in the structure of the 
human species, an aboriginal scheme in the eternal moral intelli- 
gence, Butler, with Aristotle, will never be out of date in under- 
taking to find from the study of man as he is what he ought to 
be in the order which, however we cannot deduce it, produces 
(either through creative will, as Butler says, or by attractive 
form, as Aristotle says) all the forms which people the finite 
universe. We hail the work of Mr. Gladstone—sero redeas in 
celum—as reasserting the privilege of Butler amid the undue 
assurance of modern sensism. 

As for the more remarkable work of Bishop Butler on “ The 
Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion with the Constitution 
and Course of Nature,” if one will rightly apprehend the exact 
range of Butler’s argument, the appositeness of the treatise to 
our time is doubtful only in the hands of the same empirical 
school of so-called philosophy. Who can doubt that, in case a 
Divine Being is confessedly the author of the system of nature, 
and the methods of procedure in the alleged sphere of religion, 
natural and revealed, are found to be only those which are dis- 
coverable in the system of nature, the system of religion, natural 
and revealed, cannot justly be rejected as being from God, 
and being credible as being from him, on the ground of those 
methods of procedure? Yet it is for such reason that it has 
become quite common to represent the “ Analogy” of Butler as 
having no longer any place in living thought. It is well, there- 
fore, to have some person of the representative character of Mr. 
Gladstone to come forward in behalf of a generation the much 
larger portion of which believe in the existence of a personal 
God as the Author of nature (despite any doctrine of evolution, 
which doctrine at most sets forth only a method of that Author 
of nature), and reclaim for them and for the growing progeny of 
Christian faith this great teacher who has done so much to 


Justify the ways of God to men. 


Certainly, scarcely any work of English theological thinking 
has been more serviceable to high religious life than Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy. The man himself, living amid the cheerless 
deism of the first half of the eighteenth century, was alike in 
work and character a prophet of a betterday. Son ofa Dissent- 
ing clergyman, he carried a devout and evangelical spirit into the 
English Church, and was one of the men, contemporary of Wes- 
ley, Romaine, Grimshaw, Venn, and many others, who in the 
Establishment wrought with men in the Nonconforming churches 
as together authors under God of the new Christian England and 
Christian America. His vigor of spiritual blood was in the great 
awakening which is marked by the names of Coleridge and 
Arnold and Newman and Keble and Maurice, and with the great 
laymen in the wider work which is flooding the life of all 
English-speaking people. The heart of the great Christian 
scholars of New England has been fed upon it. Virtuous in a 
dissolute age, a thorough believer in an age of deism, humble, 
modest, and reverent amid the profaning of sacred things, a faith- 
ful, wise, and unselfish prelate over a clergy which was venal 
and worldly, a brother to the poor, the unfortunate, and the way- 
ward, his Sermons on Human Nature, his Analogy, and his 
charges to his clergy—only the translation into words of his own 
deep conception of what human life means in relation to the 
eternal life of God—can never be out of date in any generation 
of responsible men. One feels almost outraged by the flip 
pancy of so-called scientific men who have thought to rob human 
need of such a teacher. It is quite possible that others may 
appear who will restate in forms more congenial to modern 
habits of conception what Bishop Butler has said in this one of 
the world’s great books of power. 
But no man living now 
On the wide earth would dare to fight with them. 

We salute the day which witnesses the sagacity of the revered 
sage in thus opportunely reclaiming for him his true place, and 
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the vigor of hand by which it has been done. We could have 
wished that the venerable editor had added, out of the stores of 
his learning, echoes of kindred thought from other minds for 
illustration. We are grateful for the explanatory notes which 
greatly enrich the edition. It is, in two sumptuous volumes, one 
of the numerous publications of that remarkable publishing 
house which has been enriching for many years the resources of 
scholars in the treasures of English speech. 


To-day all things are running in ways of psychology, and Wilham 
L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D., based his Burnett Lectures for 1892-93 
upon psychology as the immovable foundation of the theistic argu- 
ment. Psychology may have in its possession the key to the proof of 
the being of God, but Dr. Davidson must seek further for it than the 
“want” of human nature. That “ want” proves as easily that God is 
the creation of man as it does that man is the creation of God. Nor 
is it enough to say in definition of Person, “ Personality, in the philo- 
sophical sense, means selfhood.” Defineselfhood. Nevertheless in the 
first course of lectures in this volume there is a useful piece of work 
done in reviewing ancient psychology, Plato, Aristotle, the Bible, 
Confutze, Buddha, the Stoics, the Neo-Platonists, the Schoolmen, and 
the Moderns. The author’s faculty for order is excellent. Then fol- 
lows a fine classification of agnosticism in all times, and this covers 
over one hundred pages—the crater of an extinct volcano. Emotional 
theism and Schleiermacher have scant justice done them. One might 
expect to find in a book called Zheism as Grounded in Human Nature 
a deeper appreciation of the element of feeling in the theistic argu- 
ment. This is the basis of all. The argument from design is an 
afterthought, yet the argument from design remains valid : 


Order universally proves Mind. 
The works of Nature discover Order. 
The works of Nature prove Mind. 


Even if theory disproved anything, the theory of evolution would 
not affect the teleological argument, except to cast it in a new mold. 
To the force of the ethical argument for the being of God, Dr. David- 
son gives weight. It is, indeed, the coming argument of the next 
century. Time will see it largely developed. After all, any history 
of philosophy resolves itself into an account of the attempts to prove 
God. So far the psychological method of treating the question is true. 
God is the absolute and invariable object of human belief, but an 
activity which must be defined other than “ want” makes us sure that 
God is not a Brocken Specter. It were as reasonable to say, 7/mor 
fecit deos. It may be questioned seriously whether, in spite of all Dr. 
Davidson’s criticisms, Schleiermacher with his “‘ God-consciousness ” 
was not on the right road to the apprehension of the existence of God. 
Three lectures are given to the discussion of ethical theism. This 
division of the subject seems to us unscientific, because ethics falls 
into either intellectual or psychological theism. The acute criticism 
which Dr. James Martineau made upon Thomas Hill Green and the 
extreme Hegelian theory put forward in Dr. Green’s “ Prolegomena to 
Ethics ” is repeated here with approval. The comment upon Butler’s 
later definition of conscience as, among other things, “a sentiment of 
the understanding,” the author observing that Bishop Butler used 
the word sentiment in “its popular meaning of intellectual apprehension 
or opinion, not in its philosophical sense of higher feeling or emotion,” 
is, we think, open to question. We believe that Bishop Butler meant 
to say that conscience in its last analysis is a “ higher feeling or emo- 
tion.” In this adytum of “higher emotion ” resides the “ categorical 
imperative.” Reason guides and forms the conscience, action 
strengthens and clarifies it, but at the bottom it is precisely that “ higher 
feeling ” of the relation of person to Person which Bishop Butler dis- 
cerned. Moreover, a careful psychology confirms this, and demon- 
strates that neither egoism nor altruism can furnish a firm basis of 
ethics, but what we may call totalism does. 


But greatness which is infinite makes room 
For all things in its lap to lie. 

We should be crushed by a magnificence 
Short of infinity. 


We share in what is infinite; ’tis ours, 
For we and it alike are Thine. 
What I enjoy, great God! by right of Thee, 
els more than doubly mine. 


Faber here intuitively touches the foundation of the ethics and 
ethical theism of the future. The Scotch intellect, like the German, is 
more at home in criticism than in construction. Readers will find that 
Dr. Davidson’s book is especially useful in its historical critical por- 
tions. His scope is comprehensive, but his style is diffuse and 
somewhat dry. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Mr. W. T. Hornaday is a famed naturalist and taxidermist, a great 
traveler, and an entertaining writer. Zhe Man who Became a Savage 
is written with a strong moral purpose and with the avowed design of 
letting the writer have his say about crying evils of the day. No 
doubt it detracts from the story to find here and there a diatribe 
against the Wilson tariff bill, or the wickedness of refusing the ballot 
to women, or the corruption of the courts, or the abuses of drinking, 
but the author is always lively and original. The hero of the story is 


so disgusted with the failures of civilization that he plunges with his 


wife into the interior of Borneo, where he finds a race of natives who, 
though “ head-hunters,” are truthful, honest, chaste, and know not the 
taste of liquor. He aids them to repel theinsidious attempts of white 
men to introduce civilization and liquor, and lives with them as an 
honored guest. The villain of the story is a rum-selling trader, whose 
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attempts to corrupt the natives are punished by confining him in a 
cage and letting him drink himself to death. The book is a queer 
mingling of adventure, story, and aggressive argument. It has no 
literary pretensions, but the special knowledge and the striking per- 
sonality of the author give it more interest than one might suppose 
from the plan of construction. The illustrations do not add to the 
attractive qualities of the book. (The Peter Paul Company, Buffalo.) 


The late George Augustus Sala was one of the most industrious 
and successful of English special correspondents and leader-writers. 
His connection with the London “ Telegraph” lasted for more than a 
generation. Mr. Sala in his professional work went to nearly every 
part of the globe. He knew almost every one in theatrical and literary 
circles. Naturally, his Life and Adventures is crowded with amusing 
reminiscences and odd happenings. Like its author, it has no great 
moral weight or serious purpose, but it rarely fails to entertain. Sala 
was a frank egotist, but not an offensive one. He gives us much 
trivial personal gossip, but the reader soon acquires a friendly, personal 
sort of feeling for the author which helps maintain the interest to the 
last of the two large volumes. Sala was a Bohemian by nature, but 
his early acquired love for hard work made him self-respecting and 
even studious. His taste is not always above reproach, but he is 
always, as a writer, genial, companionable, and full of anecdote. The 
worst fault of taste in the book—one which is really unpardonable— 
is the author’s off-hand account of the disreputable row which led to 
his disfigurement. It was an affair of which the less said the better, 
and if it were necessary to mention it at all, it should have been done 
in a different way. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The Age of Hildebrand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. (The Christian 
Literature Company, New York.) This is the first to be published of 
the forthcoming series, “ Ten Epochs of Church History,” in which it is 
chronologically the fifth. The period covered is about two hundred 
and fifty years, dating from the rise of Hildebrand to influence under 
Leo IX.,in 1049. As the age of the Crusaders and the Schoolmen, 
distinguished by the rise of the Inquisition on the one hand and the 
Universities on the other, it is a period of rich interest. The special 
theme to which Dr. Vincent confines himself is the evolution of the 
Hildebrandian theocracy, according to the theory of papal absolutism, 
to which he as Gregory VII. gave definite practicalembodiment. Dr. 
Vincent’s name guayamtees his work. For such as use it as an outline 
to fill up with study of details a convenient bibliography is added. As 
illustrating the spirit in which Dr. Vincent has treated a theme espe- 
cially obnoxious to Protestant critics, we note this among his concluding 
remarks: “ Not a few things popularly supposed to be peculiar to 
Romanism may be detected under other forms in Protestantism.” 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have begun the publica- 
tion of a new edition of the Works of James Fenimore Cooper, ina 
form which is to be highly commended from the standpoint of both 
taste and utility. The Mohawk Edition will be complete in thirty-two 
volumes, rather large in size but very comfortable to the hand, printed 
from a very clear type, well made, and furnished with illustrations. 
Each volume is to contain a frontispiece illustration, with a vignette 
upon the title-page. Altogether this promises to be a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory edition of an American novelist who, amid all the changes of 
taste in fiction, still holds his own, especially with young readers. 


Literary Notes 


—A George Eliot memorial library is to be erected in the novelist’s 
native town of Nuneaton, Warwickshire, and Americans are to be 
asked to contribute to the funds for its erection. 

—All the money for the beacon in memory of Tennyson has been 
subscribed, the monolith for the shaft has been successfully quarried 
in Cornwall, and the monument will be set up in the fall. Of the 
$4,750 subscribed, $1,250 came from the United States. 

—Another edition of “ The Compleat Angler” is announced. Mr. 
Le Gallienne is to be its editor,and Mr. John Lane its publisher. The 
editor is responsible for the new biographies of Cotton and Walton, 
besides copious notes. There seems, says the “ Critic,” to be no end 
to the editions of this famous book, but up to the present there is 
none better than that edited by the late James Russell Lowell. 

—Macmillan & Co. have in press a work which, under the title 
“ Brother and Sister,” comprises the letters that passed between Ernest 
Renan and his sister Henriette during the crucial period of Renan’s 
life. The correspondence is preceded by an exact reproduction of the 
Memoir of Henriette Renan written by her brother for private distri- 
bution just after her death. Both Memoir and Letters are translated 
by Lady Mary Loyd. 

—Mr. Hall Caine is at present living in Greeba Castle, in the Isle of 
Man, busily engaged on his new novel. The “ Critic’s ” London cor- 
respondent says that “the title, which is at present a secret, will be of 
the brief and comprehensive character which has marked the nomen- 
clature of all his later tales. It will also appeal to the religious reader 
—forcibly also to the Nonconformist conscience. It is above all 
things striking and well-designed for a title-page.” 

—Mrs. Tyndall is said to be making good progress in the prepara- 
tion of her husband’s biography. She has at last systematized the 
enormous correspondence at her disposal, and has put most of her 
other material in order. The book can hardly be expected, however, 
for a year or more. Tyndall’s fascinating “ Glaciers of the om al 

by 


which has been out of print for a long time, is soon to be reissue 
Mrs. Tyndall has written a preface for it. 
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For the Little People 


The Crocus’s Bonnet 
By L. E. Chittenden 


Words failed our rapture to express— 
"Twas worthy of a sonnet: 

The crocus in her gown of green, 
And dainty Easter bonnet. 


The robins sang, the sunshine danced, 
The brooks with merry greeting 
Did homage to the crocus sweet, 
All ready for her meeting. 


Her bonnet tied beneath her chin, 
The sight set hearts a-bobbin’ ; 
“I never saw a sweeter thing,” 
Quoth jolly Master Robin. 
Little Madam’s Easter Eggs 
By Mary Reynolds 

Little Madam is not yet six years old, but 
her stately title comes from her being so 
demure and so fat and comfortable-looking, 
and from having such “lint-white locks.” 
Then, too, her smile is what nurse calls “ gumi- 
cal,” those new second teeth taking a very 
long time to show themselves; and the baby 
teeth grew tired of hard work and came out, 
making soft foods very comforting. Perhaps 
a bad habit of sucking her left thumb has 
something to do with it; at any rate, mamma 
. thinks so, and is trying to help Madam to give 
it up. 

aoe Easter-time Madam was greatly excited, 
because she had heard that all the children of 
the land were invited to roll their colored eggs 
down the hills in the White House grounds— 
“ Mr. President’s back yard,” as Madam calls 
it—and she felt very sorry for the children who 
live too far away to accept such a kind invita- 
tion. Of herself she felt sure ; was she not 
right there on the spot? Nothing could happen 
but rain, and Madam always preferred to look 
on the sunshiny side of things. 

Privately mamma felt a little doubtful ; for 
sometimes, though Easter skies are clear and 
flowers in bloom, the grass is too damp for 
fat little bodies to roll over and situpon. But 
Madam thought only of her pile of eggs that 
her appeals had produced from kind friends, 
to say nothing of Cook, who sat up half the 
night making a dozen bloom in colors that 
outvied the rainbow tints. Mamma thought 
the prettiest painted ones too beautiful to be 
spoiled in an egg-roll; so she and Madam 
visited the child’s hospital with a basketful, 
and Madam trotted from cot to cot, leaving an 
egg behind; wishing so ew | that each child 
could come and roll on Monday that they all 
thought her very nice indeed. The most suf- 
fering child of all had an egg for each hand. 

But Easter Sunday the sun sank behind 
black clouds; the rain poured down by bed- 
time, and little Madam cried herself to sleep; 
even her thumb was tied up, and could not be 
had for consolation. Monday morning was 
beautifully clear; but Madam’s honest little 
tongue had to own that the ground was 
“ skwushey,” after an experimental walk in her 
own yard. 

Everything grew hopeless. Mamma’s aching 
head would not let her stir. Nurse’s tooth 
caused such pain and swelling of the face that 
outdoors was impossible for her; and Madam 
felt really alarmed, for she looked suspi- 
ciously on swellings in general. Her “other 
mump ” might come back at any time, as she 
had had it on only one side of the face last 
winter, and thought it too doleful a complaint 
to wish for a return. Past the house went 
crowds of happy children carrying baskets of 
luncheon and hard-boiled eggs. “ Just like 
a picnic,” — poor Madam. “ Please, 
mamma, can’t [ put my thumb in?” She 
plead so dolefully that mamma nearly cried to 
refuse even that pathetic request, and wished 
her headache would stop for even half an hour. 

At midday came papa, and in Madam’s wrap 
he bundled her, and into a big basket went the 
eggs, and, though mamma insisted “ that child 
must not sit or roll on the grass,” at any rate 


Madam would see the “ party,” and be in it 
some. Her heart beat excitedly as they went 
through the big gates and saw more children 
than one could count, while policemen stood 
about to keep the boys from being rough, to 
return lost children, and do many kind things. 
Solemnly a child on top of a little hill would 
start an egg down, then, like Jack and Jill, 
“ come rolling after,” while another and another 
followed. Sometimes, too, like Jack and Jill, 
they almost broke their crowns; but nearly 
every one was good-natured, and if some little 
one was hurt, he made out he was “ too big to 
cry,” and went bravely ahead. They looked 
comical as they rolled, legs and arms flying out 
like windmills. 

One nice little Irish girl Madam recognized 
by her red hair and happy laugh. She was the 
daughter of the big policeman who guarded their 
street, and whom Madam feared more than 
anybody she had ever seen, though his little 
daughter did not. She was a cousin of Cook’s, 
and had told Madam all about it. But now 
she felt a trifle out of it all, having rolled her 
last egg, though she laughed out heartily and 
did what she could to help the others have fun. 

There was something so hearty in Reddy’s 
laugh, and her good-natured freckled face 
wore such a cheerful smile, that the other 
children. were quite pleased when Madam 
offered heg eggs, very politely indeed, and 
Reddy said, “ Indade, an’ it’s pleased I am,” 
in the most cordial way; while she rolled 
those eggs, and herself after them, in a man- 
ner entrancing to behold. Madam quite held 
her breath several times, until she saw that 
red head untangle itself from a number of legs 
and arms and other heads, and rescue the egg 
that had gone before. One funny little col- 
ored girl was Reddy’s rival. She had just 
come with a whole basket of eggs, and the 
races they rolled were truly exciting. 

When Madam’s biggest purple egg won 
ahead of Captolia’s “calico-printed” one, she 
felt too overcome to speak, and appreciated 
Reddy’s thoughtfulness in bringing her that 
egg to eat then and there, with a pinch of salt. 

Remembering that mamma did not approve 
of hard-boiled white of egg, Madam felt doubt- 
ful; but papa said, “Go ahead,” and she 
nibbled away daintily, thinking it the best egg 
ever eaten—watching in astonishment to see 
how many eggs the hungry Reddy could pos- 
sibly eat at a time, but too polite to ask. In 
fact, no other entertainment having been pro- 
vided for this party, eating eggs seemed as 
important as rolling them, and Madam felt 
really badly that she was obliged to stop so 
soon. 

All around her boys were “ picking eggs,” 
that is, knocking the broad end of one with 
the small end of another, and whoever had 
his egg broken first gave it up, and from his 
basket got another. Papa said he used to do 
that, too, when he was a boy, and he enjoyed 
seeing it very much. 

So many children! More and more came, 
and very few went away. It was said that some 
had walked, or come in on the cars, from all 
over the city. Madam could not help think- 
ing, “ Some in rags, and some in tags, and some 
in velvet gowns,” but they were there. Not 
many in velvet coats rolled, though, like Madam, 
they all wanted to do it; but their mammas 
were too prudent to allow that. 

Then the Marine Band came, and Madam, 
who was beginning to feel a little tired, grew 
excited again; and as for the children, they 
rolled twice as well to the music as without it. 

And the President and ladies and gentlemen 
came out on the back porch, and the President’s 
children, too. Papa said he was sure they were 
disappointed because they could not roll; and 
Madam thought she had the best time of it 
right down in the middle of it all. And when 
it was time to go home she trotted off, tired 
but happy, thinking it the nicest “ picnic tea- 
party” she had ever been to. 

And papa told her that if mamma said 
“ves,” she should invite Reddy to come for an 
hour later in the week and roll the rest of her 


Easter eggs in Madam’s own yard, which had 
a nice little hill in it. Of course he meant if 
the grass was dry; but the sun shone so 
bravely for several days, and the air grew so 
warm, and mamma did say “yes,” that 
Madam and her “bestest little girl friend ” 
were taught by Reddy how to roll after 
Easter eggs. It is true, Nurse tried to keep 
shawls spread out, which took away half the 
fun, because Reddy thought it “ babyish.” 

Madam felt a little bit as she had done 
when coasting down a hill in front of papa, 
and shut her eyes tight to keep herself safe 
and steady; but she came to the bottom sur- 
prisingly soon and unhurt. Once she cried a 
little because Reddy tumbled so hard against 
her that she took her breath quite away; but 
Reddy laughed so good-naturedly over her own 
bump that Madam ‘felt ashamed to be cross, 
and casefully timed her roll when Reddy was 
already down instead of just starting. 

Her “ dear little friend” could not roll her 
little fat body over but once, and then she 
would slide down, to Reddy’s great amuse- 
ment; once she stuck, and Madam pulled her 
down by her feet, and felt a little hurt that 
Reddy laughed. It was great fun, though 
Reddy soon had it all to herself, because her 
little companions grew tired and thought they 
would rather look on. Altogether, Madam 
decided that Easter can be almost as happy a 
time as Christmas. 

That night she dreamed of great white 
mountains, down which rolled immense glass 
Easter eggs. 

To her surprise she found Reddy and her- 
self each inside an egg, safe and sound. 

But Reddy’s egg broke, and she came out 
like a chicken, laughing so hard that Madam 
woke herself and mamma up laughing aloud. 


He Had Two Homes 


Some dogs and some children dislike baths. 
I have heard some dogs howl and some chil- 
dren cry so hard that you would imagine that 
they were being cruelly abused when they were 
being washed. The story is told of a white 
poodle who appeared at the little house of a 
flagman on the railroad. The little dog ap- 
peared so dirty and hungry that the flagman 
took pity upon him, and fed him, and gave him 
a home in his little house. The dog seemed 
very contented for a week or more, and then 
he disappeared. After four or five days he 
reappeared washed perfectly clean. He set- 
tled down again in his new home for a time, 
and again disappeared. This happened several 
times, and at last he came back to his adopted 
home clean and white, but with a silver collar 
having on it a name and address. The flag- 
man carried the dog to this address and found 
that the “ Prince of Wales ”—for that is his 
name—disliked bemg washed so much that 
he ran away from home to escape it. I know 
a little Skye who is rarely clean, and his owner 
says the reason he is rarely clean is because 
he does not dislike being washed. I wonder 
if that is the reason that some children get 
their hands and faces soiled so quickly? 


If I Knew 


If I knew the box where the smiles are kept, 
No matter how large the key 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard 
*Twould open, I know, for me. 

Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I’d scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street. 

Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them in, 
And, turning the monster key, 

I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 

—American Jewess. 
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The Home Unit of Education 


Dear Outlook: 1 have been helped by you so many 
times, and have such confidence in your ability to 
counsel wisely, that I have ventured to ask your ad- 
vice upon a subject which is perplexing me much. 
Knowing my case is not by any means an uncommon 
one, I am sure that many besides myself will be bene- 
fited by your reply. That you may give intelligent 
advice, allow me to state my condition and need. 

In my girlhood I wanted an education above every- 
thing. My castles in the air always assumed the ap- 
pearance of college halls, but they materialized in 
nothing better than a “deestrict school.” I hada 
passion for reading, and indiscriminately devoured 
such books as I could borrow—I possessed none. Un- 
fortunately for me, they were the wrong kind, and 
from them I obtained unhealthy, distorted views of 
‘life. I loved poetry, but chancing first upon the 
“ broken-hearted and died young” sort, I found any 
other kind stale and dry. At length I met a man of 
broad culture, well read, and possessing the true 
poetic taste, who showed me how false were my 
ideals and how perverted my tastes. 

It was not, after all, so much what he said, as what 
I recognized in him, which opened my eyes; for 
though he had had little schooling, he had a gener- 
ous education obtained fromthe books heread. And 
as I saw how his reading had helped him, better 
qualified him for the duties of life, how he came 
from his books stronger, kinder, with a keener zest 
for living; and realized how my books made me sad, 
irritable, and dreamy, from which state of mind a 
duty or task was a rude awakening, | realized that 
there was a mistake somewhere. 

About this time, and before I had had time to re- 
trieve my error, I married an intensely practical man, 
who read his newspapers, but a book never. For 
some years household cares and the duties of ma- 
ternity excluded reading of all sorts. Now, at the 
age of twenty-eight, there has come a lull in the 
clamor of household cares, and a little money that 
can be spared for books, and I turn again to the 
ambition of girlhood, but with very little better ideas 
how to attain to it than I hadthen. I cannot again 
turn to the husks; my wise friend spoiled that appe- 
tite forever. I now have others than myself to plan 
for. My husband’s literary tastes are unformed, and 
a little daughter of seven must be given an impetus 
in the right direction. I feel that for hersake I must 
have the refining influence of books in my home. 
She has inherited her mother’s love for reading, and 
I realize what an important factor it may prove in 
her intellectual and spiritual life. 

She is a born naturalist ; her love for and observa- 
tion of all nature is surprising. Her highest ambi- 
tion is to possess a microscope, her teacher having 
told her that through it snowflakes and many other 
tiny objects show marvelous beauty. From her own 
observation she can describe the appearance and 
location of the nests of most of our common birds, 
and an ant-hill and its occupants engross her for an 
hour. 
essary to direct her reading and my own lack, I turn 
to you, dear Outlook, for advice. 

I do so want for myself and my children happy, 
healthy views of life. I want my home to sheda 
refining influence upon its inmates, and my children 
to grow up gentlemen and géentlewomen, whole-souled. 
thoroughly in love with life, and I realize that next 
to the influence of their associates comes the influ- 
ence of the books they read. 

The nucleus of my future library consists of a Bible, 
“The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,’ Mrs. 
Browning’s Poems, and Whittier’s Poems. I can 
spare about one dollar a week for books; it seems lit- 
tle enough, and yet in the course of a year it will fur- 
nish as much mental food as I can digest. 

If you will kindly give me a list of books suited to 
my needs, and also a list suited to children’s reading, 
you will confer a great favor. 


The problem is not so difficult a one as 
you imagine. You know your lack, and you 
have an aim. These are the assurance of 
your progress in the right direction. Two 
dangers face you: the one is the attempt to 
accomplish all things, the other is that of nar- 
rowing your interest to meet what you think is 
your child’s special bent. For her there is 
a wide field in which to learn and develop 
her taste and knowledge. You can keep in 
touch with her and be her companion by 
reading along the lines of her interest. Books 
of this character are: “Methods of Study 
in Natural History,” by Agassiz (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50); “Up and Down the 
Brooks,” by Mary A. Banford (published by 
the same house, 75 cts.); “Wake Robin,” 
** Winter Sunshine,” “ Fresh Fields,” “ Locusts 


Realizing at the same time the wisdom nec- | 


and Wild Honey,” “Signs and Seasons,’ 
all by John Burroughs (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.25 each); “Bird Ways,” “In the 
Nesting Time,” “ Little Brothers of the Air;” 
by Olive Thorne Miller (same publishing 
house, $1.25); “Microscopy for Beginners,” 
by Alfred C. Stokes (Harpers, $1.50); “ Bird- 
craft,” by Mabel Osgood Wright (Macmillan, 
$3). You would find Drummond’s “ Ascent of 
Man” very helpful. The poetry of Eugene 
Field and of Robert Louis Stevenson would 
give you and your little girl much pleasure, and 
together with the “ Tales from Shakespeare,” by 
Charles and Mary Lamb, would be the begin- 
ning of a never-ending study. History is a 
fascinating study—the story of human develop- 
ment. 


Our Enemy the Fly 


Dear Outlook: It seems to some of us that The 
Outlook does not do itself full justice in its reply to 
the schoolmistress. Why is ¢wo million fixed on as 
the summer’s progeny of one fly? 

As The Outlook shows, “ one fly may lay one hun- 
dred and seventy eggs at one time,” and may do this 
four times ina summer. Suppose the first eggs are 
laid March 15, and that their descendants lay eggs 
until August 10. 

For the convenience of calculation let us drop 
seventy eggs from each brood as unproductive—killed 
perhaps by those of us who think Beelzebub to be 
the God of Flies, and flies to be as much the enemy 
of the human race as rattlesnakes. 

The children of the March 15 eggs will be able to 
lay their eggs April 5. The flies from eggs then laid 
will be able to lay April 26; these will be able to lay 
May 17; these, June 7; these, June 28; these, July 
19; and these on August 9. | 

Let us hope that a hard frost or other remedial 
measures may then arrest the progress. . 

You will see that one brood laid March 15, by one 
fly, will be represented by 100 x 100= 10,000 on April 
5. These will be represented April 26 by 10,000 x 100— 
1,000,000. These multiplied again by 100 will be rep- 
resented May 17 by 1,000,000 x 100= 100,000,000. 

And so you will see that these 100,000,000 will be 
represented, after the multiplications of June 7, June 
28, July 19, and August 9, by 100,000,000 x 100 x 106 x 
100 x 100, which come to 10,000,000,000,000. To these 
10,000,000,000,000 an addition must be made. For 
the parent.is still living, and can lay four broods in 
all, say on the 15th of March, of April, of May, and of 
June. For the last three of these four broods and 
their increase we shall add before the Wth of Au- 

st: 

100,000,000,000 
l, {000 
10,000,000 
The grand, total, then before the first of September, 
is 10,101,010,000,000. 

All this seems sufficiently discouraging to the 
good housekeeper. 

But if she will call together her forces before the 
month of March is over, and explain to them that 
every one who kills one of these dirty, noisome crea- 
tures in March relieves the house on the first of 
September from 10,101,010,000,000 of flies, she will 
do something to cléan the world of next autumn, 
and to improve the health and comfort of her family. 

The following rules, published many years ago by 
the S. P. C. F., may be reprinted now : 

l. We generally breed our own flies in our own 
houses or stables. 

2. A steady crusade against flies in the house and 
stable will result in a very general clearance of 
those nuisances from those premises at the end of 
two years. 

3. The house-fly has no more right to life than the 
mosquito or the tiger. 

4. While we are about the business of suppressing 
him, it is as well to suppress ridiculous and senti- 
mental literature about him. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN COBALT, 
Late Secretary S. P. C. F. 


The Kindergarten and Further Steps 


Dear Outlook : 1 have been greatly interested in 
the “ Bad-Eye Factory.” I am glad the public is 
being roused on this question. We dropped the per- 
forating from the kindergarten more than six years 
ago. The next thing that went was the checked 
drawing-books. Five years ago, when my eldest 
daughter was in the training-class, I took the weav- 
ing to two oculists—indeed, I took a// of the work 
for their severest criticism. Contrasts in the colors 
of mats and strips for interweaying were condemned 
as severely as the perforating and fine sewing. Since 
that time we have used only self-tones in the weaving 
(shade and tint of one color, allowing the child to 
choose the color) ; and now in sewing, the three and 


To Cook Before 
An Audience 


of bright housewives who 
are noting every step in the 
operation isn’t easy. Be- 
sides, the cooking must be 
perfect. 

Teachers of cookery know 
this and they use only what 
they can depend on every 
time. 

That’s why they all use 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


Tt never fails. 


four year old children use safe needles and single 
zephyr. The perforations on the cards are few and 
as large as this “ ‘a 

I do not believe that there has ever been the mis- 
chief done that some physicians fear, because the 
work in the kindergarten is so carefully given—so 
adapted in quality and quantity to the child’s own 
manifested needs. These schoolmen can’t divest 
themselves of the notion that the kindergarten is a 
school where the child is disciplined by these means. 
But I’m glad of the criticisms. They are needed, and 
will make us all the more careful. 

Yours very gratefully, 
A KINDERGARTNER. 
Chicago. 

If all kindergartners were in truth kinder- 
gartners, the schoolmen would not find so 
many logical causes for criticism. There are 
kindergartens where system is as thoroughly a 
a tyrant as in the worst kind of common 
schools. So many minutes are assigned to 
circle, occupation, games, and all are controlled 
by time, not by the needs of the children. The 
child is not the central thought, but the system. 
There are children in kindergartens to-day who 
will suffer for years because of the habits of 
inattention acquired in the kindergarten. 
Freedom’ amounts to disorder, because the 
kindergartner does not know the difference 
between the two. The kindergarten is not 
perfection, nor, let us hope, perfected. 


Rich Red 


Blood is absolutely essential to health. It is 
secured easily and naturally taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is impossible to get 
it from so-called “ nerve tonics,” and opiate 
compounds, absurdly advertised as “ blood 
purifiers.” They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but do not CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has, first, last, and all the time, been 
advertised as just what it is—the best 
medicine for the blood ever produced. Its 
success in curing Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Prostration, and That Tired Feeling, make 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills vegetable reliable 


> 
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Notes and Queries 


l. Please give me some information concerning 
Amos Kk. Fiske, author of a new work entitled “ The 
Jewish Scriptures.” Who is he and where is he 
located? Do you regard his book as authoritative ? 
2. Why should not the pulpit instruct the pews in 
the results of modern scientific and archeological 
investigations in the line of the higher criticism, to 
the end that the people may know the truth concern- 
ing the authorship of the various books of the Bible, 
and also the truth concerning the theories of “ in- 
spiration,” “infallibility,” and the “ miracles”? 3. 

oman Catholicism is said by many Protestants to 
hold its place by keeping its communicants in igno- 
rance of religious truth; is not this also true of 
Protestantism to some extent? 4. Do the best 
authorities hold that Matthew wrote the Gospel 
which bears his name? or that the Psalms were 
from the pen of David? 5. Are all or any of the 
miracles held by the best Biblical scholars to be 
authentic recitals of actual occurrences? 

1. Mr. Fiske has been for some years an editorial 
writer on the New York “ Times.” The spirit and 
ability of his work are commendable. We think, 
however, that he concedes more than is necessary to 
the radicalschoolof criticism. 2. These are subjects 
for lecturing rather than preaching. There are 
ministers who do it in occasional courses of lectures, 
or in reading and conversation with circles of those 
who are interested in the subject. This we regard 
as very desirable. 3. We do not think this is the 
case among Protestants in regard to “religious 
truth,” properly so called, as distinct from the form 
of stating it,as determined by philosophy, science, 
and criticism. 4. It is believed that Matthew orig- 
inally wrote in Hebrew, but the authorship of the 
Greek narrative which bears his name is one of the 
problems of criticism. It is believed that very few 
of the Psalms were from David’s hand; how many 
is a question not yet settled. 5. Yes; the miracles 
of healing, for instance, are pretty generally accepted 
as historical. 


1. Please tell me your opinion of the chronology and 
topography of Kephart’s “ Chart of the Public Life 
of Christ.” Does it represent the best (most trust- 
scholarship as ‘to the order and place of 
events’ 2. What books would you recommend to 
one who desires to make a careful study of Scotland, 
its history, its distinctive characteristics, the traits 
and home life of the ple,etc.? Please give not 
only the names of the histories and other books, but 
something as to their size, nature, and price (also 
publisher). W. B. 

l. Not having personally examined it, we think we 
can rely on the testimony of the “ Sunday-School 
Times ” that the work has been carefully done, while 
the author, in his use of the graphic method, “ has 
not insisted on absolute correctness.’”’ The “ Inde- 
pendent ”’ also commends it as exhibiting very effect- 
ively what is known and admitted on‘all hands, 
while not entering into critical questions, (F. H. 
Revell Company.) 2. Dr. John Mackintosh’s “ Story 
of Scotland,” in the “ Story of the Nations” series 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; about $1.50). 
‘** History of Civilization in Scotland,” by the same 


(London; about $2.50). John Howie’s “Scots 
Worthies” (Edinburgh; about $2). Stanley’s 
“History of the Church of Scotland” (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York; about $2). Dean Ram- 
say’s “ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character” 
(Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 1861 ; about $1.25). The 
Scribners can import the foreign publications for 
you. 


Can you throw clear light on the origin of three 
phrases for me? |. “ In essentials, unity; in non-es- 
sentials (doubtful things) , liberty ; in all things, char- 
ity.” I have seen it referred to “ Rupertius Melde- 
nius, an orthodox Lutheran theologian at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,” of the sixteenth century; and if I am 
not mistaken, or McClintock and 
Strong give itthus. But in The Outlook of 13 Sep- 
tember, [895, you quote Cardinal Gibbons—at the 
Roman Catholic Congress held in connection with 
the Parliament of Re og referring it to St. 
Vincent Lerins, the old fifth-century father, he of 
the “ Quod Semper” test. Is the Cardinal right or 
wrong? 2. “ Truth for authority, not authority for 
truth ’—the motto so associated with Lucretia Mott. 
I thinkin her “ Life” it is referred to “ Nicholas 
Hallock,” who used it in 1841; Theodore Parker 
used it in 1842, in his “ Discourse of Religion.” But 
I have an impression I once found it in one of Lord 
Bacon’s works. 

3. “ Aischulos’ bronze throat, eagle-bark at blood, 
Has somehow spoiled my taste for twitterings.” 
Mr. Thaxter—the Browning scholar of Boston— 
wrote it on the title-page of his copy of Robert 
Browning’s “ Agamemnon of A‘schylus;” and it is 
poe from Robert Browning himself, but where? 
have sought in vain. WwW. Ge & 

We hope some reader can throw light on these 
interesting questions. 

l. Can you tell me of any good book upon the 
establishment of the vested choirs? Not speciall 
here, but the history of them in age lso ( 
a good work on the establishment of the Church in 
England. 

l. Inquiry of those most likely to know fails to 
discover any. But we are told that Curwen’s “ Stud- 
ies in Church Music,” first and second series, gives 
much valuable information. 2. Inquiry of our cor- 


respondent by mail for more precision in the terms 
of his question having failed to bring any reply, we 
can only say that Cutts’s “ Turning-Points of Eng- 
lish Church History ” will perhaps be to the point. 


Please give author of the best psychology designed 
to teach human nature for one preparing to be an 
evangelist N. 5. 

We think the best thing for you would be Dr. 
Mark Hopkins’s “ Outline Study of Man,” with the 
chapters on Habit and Will in Professor William 
James’s “ Brief Psychology,” procurable through 


any bookseller. 


Kindly give me a short list of books on Psychol- 
ogy suitable for the educating of one who knows 
very little about the subject. A. R. 


See reply to “ N. 5.” above. 


Please inform me where I could get literature on 
the work of the Deaconesses. W. A. P. 

Messrs. Hunt & Eaton, of New York, publish 
the Rev. H. Wheeler’s “ Deaconesses Ancient and 
Modern,” and Jane Bancroft’s “ Deaconesses in 
Europe, and their Lessons for America,” which 
seem to cover the ground well. 


Is the book referred to by Dean Farrar in his arti- 
cle ““ The Bible and the Child,’ “ The Bible for the 
Young” (Dr. Oort), pepeanec in this country as 
well as in England, and if so, by what mics = 


Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


I am anxious to find a poem entitled, I think 
“ Auld Doctor Mack,” and beginning: 


“You may search the world over 
From Delhi to Dover.” 


Dr. Mack is in some sort the prototype of Weelum 
MacLure, plus genuine Irish humor. 7. 


Who wrote: ; 


“Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had 
lowered, 
And the’sentinel stars sat their watchin the sky 
When thousands had sunk on the ground over- 
powered, ; 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die.” 
H. 


Who wrote the lines beginning: 


“IT hold him great who for love’s sake 
Can give with generous, earnest will. 
Yet he whe takes, for love’s sweet sake, 
I think hold Aim greater still.” 
ake . 


Some time ago the poem “ Jesus the Carpenter” 
appeared in The Outlook under the heading * Fugi- 
tive Poems.” Can any one tell me the 

i * 


of it? 
The pose of Carlyle’s asked for by “ M.” in The 
Outlook for February 15 occurs in “ Past and ‘nag 


ent” in Chapter V., * The English.” 


Where can I find this line: 
“ Ease soon recants vows made in pain e ? 
/ O. G. K 
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Roberts, Charles G. D. Earth’s Enigmas. $1.25. 
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Sudermann, Hermann. Magda. Translated by 
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The Statesman’s Year-Book for 18%. Edited by 
J. Scott Keltie and I. P. A. Renwick. $3. 

Balzac, Honoré de. La Grande Bretéche and Other 
Stories. Translated by Clara Bell. $1.50. 
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and Henriette Kenan.) Translated by Lady 
Mary $2.25. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sid- 
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Stephen, Leslie. Social Rights and Duties. 2 Vols. 
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L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON 
Shurtleff, Ernest W. Easterin Heaven. (Booklet.) 
Shurtleff. Ernest W. Heavenin Easter. (Booklet.) 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 

Patterson, Alexander. The Greater Life and Work 

of Christ. $1.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Tarbell. Ida M. Madame Roland. $1.50. 
Cable, George W. Madame Delphine. 75 cts. 
Hawthorne, Julian. A Fool of Nature. $1.25. 
Field, Eugene. The House. $1.25. 

Spottord. Harriet Prescott. A Master Spirit. 75 cts. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 
Montague, Rev. Richard, D.D. Heaven. (Six Ser- 

mons.) 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Baring-Gould, S. The Broom-Squire. 
Winter, John Strange. I Married a Wife. 75 cts. 
THE TRANSATLANTIC PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Fairman, Henry Clay. The Third World. 
E. B. TREAT, NEW YORK 
Gregg, Rev. David, D.D. The Testimony of the 
and to the Book. 35 cts. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
a ey Silas K. The Heart of Man. $1.50. 
Briggs, H. Mead. By Tangled Paths. $1.25. 


Mather, Marshall. Lancashire Idylls. $1.5¢. 


Sweet aS new mown hay 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Everywhere—from every user of this 
soap, come words of highest praise 
and commendation. 

If you have not already done so, 


‘ try it for yourself. It saves in every 
direction, time, money, labour and 

the clothes. One fair trial will con- 

vince you. 

Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Hypnotism, Mesmerism, 
and the New Witchcraft 


By Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the 
West London Hospital, and Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 
With 20 Illustrations. New Edition, en- 
larged and revised. With new chapters on 
“The Eternal Gullible” and “ The Hyp- 
notism of Trilby.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Dr. Hart is not an enemy of the spiritual, but he gives 
ground to neither the supernatural nor the preternatural 
when he can help it. His state of mind is generally im- 
partial.”—Chicago Post. 

“Mr. Hart holds it as proved beyond all reasonable 

‘doubt that the hypnotic condition is an admitted clinical 

fact, and declares that the practice of hypnotism, except 
by skilled physicians, should be forbidden. He affirms 
its therapeutic uselessness, and condemns the practice 
because of the possibilities of social mischiefs. . . . His 
personal experiences in the ‘ New Witchcraft’ enable him 
to exercise a critical check on the wild theories and unsup- 
ported assertions of others.”—PAiladelphia Ledger. 


A Flash of Summer 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of “ Love 
Letters of a Worldly Woman,” “ Aunt 


Anne,” etc. No. 189, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


Mrs. Clifford’s rank as one of the most brilliant 
writers of modern literary London is known to all 
readers. This novel is regarded as a work of espe- 
cial strength. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


[he Horum 


APRIL, 1896 


Deficiency of Revenue the Cause of our Financial 
Ills, Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Two South African Constitutions, 
Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
Author The American Commonwealth” 
The Cathode Ray—Its Character and Effects, 
A. W. WRIGHT 
Professor of Experimental Physics, Vale University 
Teaching—A Trade or a Profession ? 
President J. G. SCHURMAN 
of Cornell University 
Foibles of the New Woman, Ella W. Winston 


The Present Outlook of Socialism in England, 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
Francis Joseph and His Realm, 
Dr. AUGUST FOURNIER 
Member of the Vienna Reichsrath 
On Pleasing the Taste of the Public, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Holland’s Care for its Poor, 
Professor J. H. GORE 
of Columbian University 
Rumors of War and Resultant Duties, 
J. W. MILLER 
Commander First Naval Battalion, New York 
Glimmerings of a Future Life, 
RICHARD HODGSON 
Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research 


The Forum Publishing Company, NewYork 


25 cts. a copy. $3.00 a Year. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The Book will contain 224 pages. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI- NEW YORK - CHICAGO, ‘ 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 

™ and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


CauTion.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the i is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., 


New York 


A Glad Surprise 
for Bible Students. 


Space costs too much to give particulars 
here—sent free on request; every Bible 
student is interested. JouHN B. ALDEN, 
Publisher, New York. Mention this paper. 


APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly 


APRIL 


The X Rays. Prof. Joun Trowsripcr (illustrated). 


Tells what has really been done and what has not been 
done in this field. 


Taxation in Literature and History (continued). 
Davip A. WELLS. 
Shows how the Jews were made to serve as machinery 
of taxation in the middle ages. 


The Savage Origin of Tattooing (illustrated). 
CesARE LoMBROSO. 
The rise of a practice common among criminals, de- 
scribed by one of the world’s leading authorities. 


War and Civilization. W. D. Le Sveur. 


A thoughtful and temperate essay, which has its bearing 
on existing complications. 
Evolution of the Professions. Hersert Spencer. 
Shows how useful chiefs and priests have been in the 


past, and how vain are any edicts that do not conform to 
the natural laws of society. 


Other articles: Practical Results of Bacteriological 
Researches; Tropical Fruit Trees (illustrated) ; Acclima- 
tization; Hypnotic States, Trance, and Ecstasy: The 
New Geography ; Quacks, and the Reason of Them (illus- 
trated); Ways and Means of Ants; Social Function of 
Wealth; Sketch of Benjamin Smith Barton (with portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


Se first-class BOARDING 

FOR SALE pA SCHOOLS in New 

York gat vicinity. those with 
t ich are essentia 

eachers’ Agency 

— ease Square, New York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training lor 
general teachers specialists: Ma traming 
kindergarten, E Sorm, drawing a 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremont, 

College courses leading to degrees as 

Degrees | yecognis by Universit 
ind other similar graduate schools. 
Ang peice. ail jn Academic course Preparatory 
school preparing for fostitutions connec e 
Coll lege, “Rddress G. BALDWIN, 


Connecticut 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


s, $500 to $700. City advantages for culture and 


Term 
tudy. Rural di 
“Miss SARA J. SM Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


France 


PARIS, FRANCE 
HOME SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN GIRLS 


Opens OcToBeER 
For circular addres 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Renberet Mass. 


New York 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Next term begins ber 1896. 
Apply tc WM. VERBE 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advantages 
in Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and 
Wellesley. 

One and a half hours from New York. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview Ry Secretary of War 

Josernu B. Bisser, A. Principal, N.Y. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Chovetand, Ohio 
mee Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 23. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five years 
more than fifty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar 
Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and College- 
Preparatory Courses. School Building especially con- 
structed for school purposes. Tennis Courts and Gym- 
nasium. For circulars address 
Miss FLorence Principal. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college pre ratory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THeopora B. RicHarps, Principal. 
Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A. M., Associate Principal. 


EASTERN # TEACHERS’ # AGENCY“ 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. _ - 


Telephone, 


Teachers furnished for all grades of — ee ee ee schools. Specialists in any desired branches. 
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A Family Paper 


Is the Standard 


for Silver Ware. 


1000 
RO--ON 
ELEC'5 1 
Is the Standard 
for Silver Polish, 


It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York- 


The wisdom of Benjamin Franklin 
comes with double force to those who 
eat bread made from ' 


FINE FLOUR 


OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT 


Don’t confound this Flour | 
‘with any other — It is an origi- 
nal product — made by a new 
process specially designed by 
us —Itis the only Flour in the 
world containing all the food 
elements found in wheat 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS | 


Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


fe made from cocoanut oil; 


guaranteed to contain no 
Cocoanut 
Butter 


is the purest, most wholesome and palatable shorten- 
ing. ne half to two thirds the quantity will do more 
than any other shortening. Never becomes rancid. 
We also make all grades of table butter from the un- 
adulterated oil of the cocoanut. 


AT ALL GROCERS. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


The Pure FoodProduct Co. 
544 N. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


McLELLAN, BRIGHAM co 
tham St., Boston Maas. 
CAMPBELL & SHIPMAN, 
reenwic t.. 
IRON CITY PRODUCE CO., 


March Necrology 


March 2.—Albrecht von Stosch. Born 1818. 
Admiral in the German navy.  Dis- 
tinguished himself in the German army 
in the Franco-Prussian War. 

March 2.—Charles Carleton Coffin. Born 
1823. Journalist and author. Corre- 
spondent of the Boston “ Journal” during 
the Civil War. Wrote several patriotic 
books very popular among boys. 

March William Tatlock, D.D. Rector of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church of Stamford, 
Conn., and Archdeacon of Fairfield 
County, Conn. Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the House of Bishops for 
twenty-five years previous to 1890. Trus 
tee of Trinity College. 

March 4.—Peter Richard Kenrick. Ex-Arch- 
bifhop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

March 4.—Hiram Corson. Born 1804. One 
of the oldest physicians in the country, 
and a writer on medical subjects. Was 
an ardent Abolitionist before the war. 

March 5,—Frederick Thomas Greenhalge. 
Born in England in 1842. Governor of 
Massachusetts. Elected in 1893 and re- 
elected in 1894 and 1895. Was Mayorof 
Lowell in 1580 and 1881, and was a 
member of Fifty-first Congress. 

March 6.—Philip J. A. Harper. Born 1824. 
Eldest son of Mayor James Harper, one 
of the founders of the publishing firm of 
Harper & Brothers. Was a member of 
the firm up to 1890. 

March 8—Henry Walke. Born 1809. Ad- 
miral in the United States navy. Had 
served since 1827, retiring in 1871. In the 
Clvil War distinguished himself at Island 
Number Ten and in other naval engage- 
ments. 

March 10.—Henry Howe. Born in Norwich, 
England, in 1812. An actor and a mem- 
ber of Mr. Henry Irving’s company. Had 
been on the stage for sixty-two years. 

March 10.—W. P. Paxson. Born 1856. Super- 
intendent of the Southwest District of the 
American Sunday-School Union. The 
son of the Rev. Dr. Paxson who was fa- 
miliarly known as “the Sunday-School 
Missionary of the West.” Had been en- 
gaged in mission work since he was fifteen 
years of age. 

March 13.—Robert Lenox Belknap. Born 
1846. A prominent New York merchant 
and greatly interested in charitable and 
philanthropic work. Vice-President of 
the Presbyterian Social Union of New 
York City, and officer of several benevo- 
lent and religious societies. 

March 15.—Charles William Schaeffer. Born 
1813. Chairman of the Faculty of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Mount 
Airy, Pa., and one of the most prominent 
and oldest of the Lutheran ministers of 
the country. 

March 19.—Montgomery Schuyler, D.D. Born 
1804. Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

March 20.—George Anthony Denison. Born 
1805. Archdeacon of Taunton, England. 

March 21.—William Q. Judge. Born 1851. 
President of the American Theosophical 
Society. 

March 22.—Thomas Hughes. Born 1823. 
Author of “Tom Brown at Rugby ” and 
of “Tom Brown at Oxford.” See The 
Outlook, page 544. 

March 24.—Florville Hyppolite. Born 1835 (?). 
President of the Haytian Kepublic since 
1890, when he defeated General Légitime, 
who had been chosen President by the 
National Assembly after the revolution 
which overthrew Salomon. 

March 25.—Thomas Lincoln Casey. Bom 
1831. Late Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army. Retired 1895. , 

March 28.—Edward King. Born 1848. War 
correspondent for the Boston “ Journal” 
and Springfield “ Republican” in the 
Franco-German War. Author of several 
novels and books of sketches. 


For CouGcas, ASTHMA, AND THROAT Dts- 


ORDERS “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an effect- 
ual remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


‘Unegualled 
in Strength 


] The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 
used in the tubing of Columbia bicycles 
have no equal in their power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 
on This tubing is all made in the 
lumbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


by themselves. 


The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 
work of the year, is free from ‘the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
are almost everywhere. 


BEARS%«PALM 
ron PURITY awo EXCELLENCE 


LIEBIG 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 
or Sack Suit of 
ALL WOOL GOODS 


equal to any tailors $18 garment for 
S10. Other Suits and Trousers just 
as cheap. We save 5 per cent by 
buying big lots of woolens direct from 
the milis—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D..with privilege 
of examination and try on befere pay- 
ing expressagent. We pay express 
charges. Send for samples of cloth, 
tape line and full particulars, Free, 


LOUIS V. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W.Jackson St., Chicago. 


THE ECC 


poached in water is flat in 
taste, ragged in appear- 
but the egg poached 


Buffalo Steam 
AZ Poacher 


—that is another story. 
They are tempting, come 
out of the mould unbroken 
and retain their delicious flavor. Poacher is made in 
— set of cups for eggs, price 50c., charges _pre- 
paid; and with double set for eggs and puddings 
(made deeper), price 75c., charges prepaid. 


CEO. C. VINING, MCR., 
Household Specialties. 
23-25 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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About People 


—Lieutenant André, the Swedish officer 
who is to attempt to go to the North Pole in 
a balloon, has received applications from more 
than a score of Swedish women who wish to 
join him in his perilous trip. 

—Seventeen years ago, says an exchange, the 
Rev. Rhys R. Lloyd was working with a pick 
and shovel in a Pennsylvania coal-mine. To- 
day he is a Professor of Greek in the Pacific 
Theological Seminary at Oakland, Cal. 

—Count Tolstoi, according to a Moscow 
journalist, is taking an active part in the agita- 
tion in favor of the removal of the prohibition 
against the use of bicycles in the streets of 
Moscow. He is himself an enthusiastic cycler, 
preferring it to horseback-riding. 

—At Christiania two statues are to be un- 
veiled within a year—that of the Admiral Tor- 
denskjold, a hero of the Danish-Norwegian 
wars with Sweden in the time of Charles XII., 
and that of the actor Johannes Brun (1832- 
90). Next year follow the statues of Ibsen 
and Bjérnsen, both, like that of Brun, in front 
of the new National Theater. 

—Rosa Bonheur lately celebrated the seventy- 
fourth anniversary of her birth. She has just 
finished a painting representing the historical 
combat between two stallions to which Lord 
Godolphin invited his friends in 1734. The 
famous artist has displayed in her latest work 
the same power and finish which has made her 
celebrated as a depicter of animal life. 

—A recent visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Brighton called out the best efforts of the 
local poets in preparing inscriptions for the 
triumphal arches. Here is one: 

To Brighton comes the Prince this day, 
So give him a right royal welcome aye, 
And one cheer more for the Princess who 
Would have come if able to. 

— When Thiers was President of the French 
Republic, he was about to issue some impor- 
tant manifesto, and submitted the draft to a 
critical friend. “ Yes,” said the critic, “the 
matter is clearly expressed, but I miss the ease 
and fluency of your usual style.” “Ah!” re- 
plied Thiers, “I have not worked those in yet. 
The ease will cost me much labor, and the 
fluency I shall have to drag in by the hair of its 
head.” 

—General Neal Dow, who was ninety-two 
years old on March 20, is remarkably vigorous. 
“ His mental powers,” says the Boston “ Tran- 
script,” “have not as yet felt the touch of age, 
and during the late municipal campaign he 
wrote a series of letters for a local paper, in 
which he assailed those to whom he was 
opposed with all his old-time vigor. Last 
summer he traveled freely, and responded to 
many calls for his services as a public speaker. 
In the early summer he addressed a great 
number of outdoor meetings in Portland, and 
in the fall spoke to at least six thousand 
people at Old Orchard. During the year he 
wrote much for publication, and kept up his 
great correspondence with temperance workers 
all over the world.” 

—The “ Westminster Gazette ” tells of a re- 
markable instance of longevity in one family, 
which has just been published in the St. 
Thomas’s “ Hospital Gazette.” Mrs. B., born 
1630 (five years after the accession of Charles 
1.), died March 13, 1732. She was tended in 
her last illness by her great-granddaughter, 
Miss Jane C., born 1718, died 1807, and Miss 
Sarah C., born 1725, died 1811. A _ great- 
niece of one of these two ladies, Mrs. W., who 
remembers one of them, was born in 1803, and 
is at the present time alive and well. It will 
be seen from the above facts that there are 
three lives only to bridge over the long period 
between 1630 and 1896, and that there is at 
present living a lady who personally knew Miss 
C., who had nursed a relative born in 1630. The 
last lady of this remarkable trio is hale and 
hearty, and has just successfully undergone an 
operation for cataract. 

—‘“* Few people are aware,” says the “ West- 
minster Gazette,” “that the site of Johannes- 
burg and a large tract of the surrounding land 
was once bought for £350. But such was the 
case, and the purchaser now lies a confirmed 
invalid in the workhouse infirmary at Guildford. 
The old man seems to have had a most remark- 
able career, having been in the service of the 


old East India Company, fought in the Crimea, 
being seriously wounded at the siege of Sebas- 
topol, and afterward passed through the Indian 
Mutiny. He then went to South Africa, where 
he fought against the Zulus and the Boers. 
Before the Transvaal was made over to the 
Boers he purchased for £350 some 15,000 
acres of land near the source of the Crocodile, 
better known as the Limpopo, where he made 
up his mind ultimately to settle. But war 
broke out, andhe took up arms against the 
Boers and formed one of the party who held 
Pretoria. In 1880, when the Republic was 
declared, he refused to accept service under 
President Kruger, the result being that his 
land, now estimated to be worth many millions 
sterling, was forfeited. How narrowly some 
persons miss being millionaires!” 

—We find the following incident in the 
“ Springfield Republican :” There was an in- 
teresting scene in Baltimore many years ago, 
which has been recalled lately by one who 
remembers it, when the two men whose bene- 
factions that city has most cause to remember 
met at the same dinner party. ‘“ Which did 
you enjoy most?” said one of the guests to 
George Peabody—who, among countless gifts 
in England and America, founded Peabody 
Institute, with its superb library—* making 
your money or giving it away ?” Johns Hop- 
kins was observed to be deeply interested when 
Mr. Peabody answered slowly and candidly : 


Well, I enjoyed making money. I think it is a 
great pleasure to make money. And when the idea 
was first suggested to me that I should give money 
away, it did not please meatall. In fact, it distressed 
me. But I thought the matter over, and concluded 
I’dtry it on a small scale. So I built the first of the 
model tenement-houses in London. It was a hard 
pull; but after it was done I went around among the 
poor people living in the rooms, so clean and com- 
fortable,and had quite a new feeling. I enjoyed it 
very much. Sol gave some more, and the feeling 
increased. And now I can truly say that, much as I 
enjoyed making money, I enjoy giving it away a 
great deal better. 


What | 
Rudyard Kipling 
Thinks of the 

Pocket Kodak 


“T can only say that I am amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.” 


Booklet free, tells all about it. 


Pocket 
Kodak 
loaded for 
12 pictures, 
2 in. 
$5.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Made in frock or sack 
suits in the latest styles, 


ALL WOOL 
equal to any clothier’s 


$12 garments. Higher 
pric suits equally as 
cheap. We do not ask 
he to buy a “blind pig”’ 


ut will send samples of 

the leading spring and 

summer cloths, measure- 

for 5 95 iene blank and tape line 
Agents Wanted. 

©C.J0OHN QUINCY &£CO. 


104-106 West Quincy St., Chicago, LIL. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


O MANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 
painting done with Pure White Lead 
that we scarcely need to; but the fact , 
remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best—the most perma- 
nent and satisfactory — paint. 
this make sure that the brand of 


Pure White Lead 


is genuine (see list) 


To secure 


For colors, the 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
F ‘ 
Pittsburgh. | 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION } 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN | 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO | 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 


Nationa Leap Co.'s Tinting Colors are 
especially prepared for tinting Pure White 
Lead to any shade required. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


U ONIY NEED A Goop BRUSH? 


OZ0d0 


PURE ANO FRAGRANT 


D 


ii 


A bottle of liquid Sozodont and box of Sozodont Powder in every package. (All 
Druggists.) The Proprietors, Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, New York, 
will send small sample of /iquid Sozodont FREE if you mention this publication. 


Solid Gold Pen — Hard 
Ne 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PE 


“LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PIN™ 


$1 


Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction — Always Ready — 
ver Blots— No better working pen at any price. 
Mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 81.00. Your money back—i/you want it. Agents Wanted. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 5, 108 Fulton St., New York 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Nervous 


Headache 


It is one of the penal- 
Our grandparents 
never had it. They had nerve but 
not nerves. In their day more 
than half the physicians were not 
prescribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


as a nerve sedative, as they are to- 
day. Contains no opiate of any 
kind. Perfectly safe. Prompt re- 
lief. Builds up and strengthens the 
whole system. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, 
testimonials, etc., mailed to any address. 


L. O. Woodruff & 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City, 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


few escape. 
ties of the age. 


Conable ble 


Lyons : Silks 


Ombré Pekin Stripe, 
Chené and Brocaded Silks, 
Plaid and Ombre Taffetas, 

Satin Plaid Silks, 
Check and Stripe Taffetas, 
Cameleon and Glace Taffetas. 


White Satins 


White Silks, White Brocades, 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses 


GRENADINES, 
CHIFFONS, GAZES, 
VELVETS. 


roadway KS 19th ot. 


YORK 


NEW 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough "Petes Good Use 
“> in tise. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 


In Aid of Armenia 


A dispatch to the officers of the Armenian 
Relief Committee from Phillipolis received 
last week says: “ Distribution by Harpoot 
committee reaches 54,000 souls. Over 1,000 
have died from starvation and exposure alone. 
We are supporting fifteen other centers. 
Need appalling. A nation is threatened with 
extigction.” In a circular sent out by the 
Committee the following comment is made on 
this dispatch : 


The gifts received thus far from all sources, both 
in England and in America, have been entirely inad- 
equate, and now seem to be dwindling. Efforts have 
been made to throw doubts both on the deserts of 
the Armenians and on the possibility of aiding the 
wretched widows and orphans of those who perished 
in the massacres. All such doubts have been entirely 
removed by facts which are now before the world. 

A responsible and effitient agency has at last been 
established throughout the interior. The control of 
all funds is, and will continue, entirely in the hands 
of the most trustworthy American residents and 
British Consuls. 

The salaries of all these agents are otherwise pro- 
vided, so that all the relief funds go directly to the 
sufferers. The latter having exhausted all their 
small provisions that were saved at the time of the 
massacres, and being enfeebled by starvation and 
exposure, are now absolutely dependent upon foreign 
aid to carry them through until warm weather, when 
they will be able to raise new crops with a little 
assistance. 

Is it possible that these persecuted and helpless 
victims of Moslem fanaticism, betrayed by Europe, 
are to be allowed to starve by the generous and 
Christian people of America, who have been so loud 
in proclaiming their sympathy and indignation ? 


The readers of The Outlook have now con- 
tributed over $5,000 to this cause. Under 
Miss Clara Barton’s general supervision, and 
through whatever local agencies are most con- 
venient and effective, this money is now being 
daily expended to shelter the homeless, feed 
the hungry, and aid the helpless. The situa- 
tion remains practically unchanged; the .need 
is as great as ever. 


THE ARMENIAN FUND 


acknowledged........ $5,067 35 
M , New York, N. | 4 00 
J. M.., 4 00 
S_ E.G. New Y ork, 10 00 
riends, Auburn, 5 00 
A “ Widow's 2 00 
M.S. T., Pittsburg, 1 00 
W. K. SG 50 
G. P. Perth Amboy, NY 10 00 
F. A. S. E., Mount 2 
R. B., St. 5 00 
us band 2 00 
{; Philadelphia, lv 00 
P.S.C.E., First Congregational Church, 

Southin ton, 10 00 
Cash, Buffalo, 5 00 
M. and N. B. C., Homer, Ill...... ......... 2 00 
Olive L. Collins (age eleven) . Orange, N. J.. 1 42 
M. W. W., North Stonington, Conn........ 1 00 
Miss L. D. L., Clifton Springs, N. Y....... | 0 


Lecture by Professor G. A. Smith 


The Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, 
D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, will lecture 
at the Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park 
Avenue, on Tuesday evening, April 7, at 8:15, 
on “The Homiletical Use of the Old Testa- 
ment.” Professor Smith, as you will recall, is 
the author of the volumes on Isaiah and The 
Minor Prophets in the “ Expositor’s Bible,” 
and also of the “ Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land.” Dr. Smith is a fine Biblical and 
Oriental scholar, an intense and fervid preacher, 
and a lecturer of great power. He was one of 
the greatest attractions at the last Mansfield 
Summer School in Oxford, and has often been 
Mansfield College Preacher. The public are 
cordially invited to his lecture. Dr. Smith 
will preach at the West Presbyterian Church, 
Forty-second Street, on Sunday evening, April 
5 (Easter Sunday). 


~ 


The 

W heel 
That 
Leads 


The Liberty is made 
right — It is the wheel 
you are sure of. 


The Liberty Cycle Company 
4 Warren Street, New York, N Y. 


Hugh Van Style 
wears shirts 


” Charlie, why don't 
you wear shirts made of 


Pride «. West 


muslin ?” 


IN A HOUSE 


WITH OUR 


SCREENS 


SPECIALTY : | 
SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER }} 


We Pay Freicnr. | Wrrre ror CaTALocus. 
LarGEST FACTORIES IN THE WorLD, 
THE E. T. BURROWES Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 

OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES, 


Nursery Cloth. 


An absolute necessity for every modern 
nursery. Made of bleached muslin on both 
sides, with white wadding between, firmly 
quilted, and 34 inches wide. Highly rec- 
ommended by physicians for bed pads. 
Thoroughly absorbent and easily athe 3 


MATTRESS PROTECTORS 


made of it are indispensable, absolutely 
preventing damage from stains, etc. Made 
or any size bed, bound and ready for use. 

Both articles and by leading dry goods houses. 
If your dealer don’t keep them, write for sam ple, 


Excelsior Quilting Co., Laight St., New York. 


Careless 
made ——= does 
wo NS 
| 
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Europe for the Summer 


railways, steamship lines, hotels, pensions, etc., may be had free by mail or on 


as to European 


Full information as to an 

tour, Bad route, the sail- 

any steamship line, 
ether ormation 


personal application to the Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


EXCURSIONS 


TO 


Europe, the Holy Land, and 
Around the World 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A series of high-class excursions to Europe 
will leave New York during May, June, and 
July; programmes now ready. 

Vacation Excursion sails July 4th, per 
“ City of Rome,” accompanied from New York 
by F. C. Clark. 

North Cape and Russia Party sails July 
4th ; $550, $800, $900. Limited to 15 passengers. 
Fall Holy Land Party starts Sept. 5th. 
Round the World Party starts Oct. 8. 

Other Parties to Europe at frequent intervals. 

Ocean tickets by all lines. Choice berths. 

Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing 
full particulars, with maps. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania and Erie R.R., etc. 
Sole Agent for (New) Anglo-American Nile S.S. Co. 


High Class Escorted 
Private Party to Europe 


By po Pp  popeaar Mediterranean route, sailing from New York 
y pauly pte pith. by the elegant North German Lloyd 

accompanied throughout by the 
Rev. tacts ALBERT BANKS, D.D., 11 Hanson 
face. Brook] Y., assisted by thoroughly efficient 
European con ctors, visiting cities of italy, 


Switzerland, Germany, H el gium, France, 
land, Scotland, and Ir days’ tour; all 
three daily, ransportation, carriage "drives, sight- 


seeing. embership limited. Corres ndence 

to Dr. Banks, or HENR Y GAZE E& 
113 Broadway, ew York; 201 ei 

"Boston, Mass. ; 220 South Clark St. , (Chicago, 


135 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. rly appl ica- 
tion desirable owing to the popularity of the steamer. 


To. KUROPE?! 


pare 


H.Gaze & Sons (1a) 
| The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) will send out | 


| 67 Escorted Parties ) 

4 of the highest-class. Write forthe details. Individ- 
h Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist GAZETTE—PostT FREE. 

} 1133 Broa aw. N.Y. | 


or 201 Washin n Ft., Boston: 290 go. Clark St., 
4 Chicago; 135 . Fifth go Philadelphia. 


SUMMER IN FRANCE 


Two ladies will take a small_party through Normandy 
— Brittany and the country along the Loire, visiting the 
edral cities of northern France, endin with a three 
weeks ae in Paris. Tour of pinety days, leaving N. Y. 
Jun rice moderate. Addres 
CARLTON PARTY, P. O. Bosctiine. Massachusetts. 


38 Days, all expenses........ 175 

Bade 
Circulars upon application. 

ELIAS BROOKINGS, 54 Madison Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


International Navigation Company’s 
Lines 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 


From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 
(foot of Fulton St.) 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW (London—Paris) 


St Paul.. ..April 8, 10 a.m. | St Lo .. June 3, 10 A.M. 
New York, April 15, 10 A.M. Berfin te ) June 6, 10 a.m. 
~ SPP Ap ril 22, 10 A.M- t Paul. une 10, 10 A.M. 
St Paul...A Pril 29, 10 A.M ds (Sat. ) une 13, 10 A.M. 
New York ay 6,10 a.m. | New York, une 17, 10 A.M. 
ie a Kale y 13, 10 a.m. | St Louis une 24, 10 A.M. 
St Paul. 20, 10 A.M. | St Paul. 1, 10 A.M. 
New York. May 27, 10 a.m. | Paris....... uly 4, 10 A.M. 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORK—ANTWERP 


Noordland, April 8, 12noon 4 Noordland pay 13, 12noon 
Friesland, ‘April 15, 12noon riesland, Ma .12noon 
Kensington, Apr. 22, 12 noon Kensington, ay27, 10:30AM 
Westernland, Apr. 29, 12noon | Westernland, Jne.3, 12 noon 
Southwark, May 6, 12noon {| Berlin (Sat.) June 6, 10 A.M. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowling Green, New York 


305-307 Walnut St. 
32 So. Clark St., cago. ; 
609 Market St. ( Grandi otel Bldg.), San Francisco. 


Cook’s Tours to Europe 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


Our Annual May Party, the first of our high-class parties 
te Europe, will sail by the White Line S. ‘Majestic ”’ 
a aw 6. Succeeding departures May 16, 23 28, June 10, 
All the arrangements for these parties in 
resp ct first-cl — 
ustrated p mmes free. Railroad and steamship 
ickens for in ual travelers everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & “SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway, New York. 


rat LAND tae MIDNIGHT SUN 


“ Ohio,” the jargest and finest steam yacht in the 
world, , leaving New York June 27th, 18%, visiting England, 

ussia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden, orway and the 
Midnight Sun, stopping at Bodo to witness the total 
eclipse, August 8th. ctures on astronomy by Miss 
Proctor and others. $475.00 and upwards. 

European Tours, June 6th, July Ist and 8th. 

THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Leon L. CoLtver, N. 
Agt., 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


By S.S 


1715 
E. 


The FRAZAR TOURS 


TO EUROPE 
Tenth Season 
Eight Comprehensive sail- 
ing ay 9, June 6, 20, 24, and 27, Jul 
ppc uding British Is es, Holland 
pelgtu m, Austria, Switzer- 
lan Italy. and France. Send for 
itineraries and references to 
D. FRAZAR & CO. 
nagers of Foreign Tours, 
74 one uilding, - Boston 


(Venus de Medici) 


De Potter’s First-Class Escorted Parties 
sail in May, June, July, Fall and Winter, forall parts of 


EUROPE ortenr 


GRAND TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 


Sails Oct. Ist. Inclusive charge. arrange- 
ments. Illustrated programs E. Steamship and 
circular R.R. tickets. “ 17 yrs. of wll ted success.’ 

A. DE POTTER, Broadway and 42d St., N. Y. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
Dele Ocean Trips to the Ports 
of Texas, Georgia, Florida. 

Tourists’ Tickets to all Winter Re- 
sorts in Texas, Colorado, California, 
Mexico, Georgi a, Florida, &c. Our 
64-page ** Satchel Handbook ” mailed 
Pier 20, E. R.., 


VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE 


A lady is forming her twelfth perenenn party; the 

route is very attractive, and includes the principal Art 

Gites also one of the Festival ; 
esiring to join suc nee can or itinerary and in- 

formation to Mrs. M. UNC. 23 Union 
uare, New York. 


EUROPE Limited ‘party 250 miles of Coaching. 


SCOTLAND to SWITZERLAND. “Also | steamer. 
so 
Rev. H. A. Topp, A.M.., amet. I.),N ITALY 


in Europe (8th season). 


‘For 


11th and 12th Select European Parties 


June 18—** North Ca ” Tour. 
July 2—* Vacation ” Tour. 
Itineraries, etc., of Mrs. A. CROSLEY, 
al St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Dr. 

and Mrs. Paine, now forming. Unequaled 
arrangements. erms reasonable. Address e's 
H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 
TO EUROPE. {Oth season.) Personally conducted 
by O. D. Cheney, M.D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. 
Limited to 25. 78 days. Cunard steamer, June 27. 


85 Days i in Europe «si cies in limited 


to visit 
England, France, Germa om, witzer- 
lan any, Belgium CA 
THURWA 


taly, Gibraltar. MILLE 
KIMBALL’S TOURS 


GER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Limited party sails June 24, on 


*“ St. Louis.” _Moderate price, comprehensive route. 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL 5% Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE Finest Pour going: includes 


pachin tp. Economical. Write 
for circulars to Box F, Plain el 


Aselect Furope, $525 


Two Months’ Tour to 
Address Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, Winter Park, Fla. 


A lady forming EUROPEAN TRIP 
for the summer of 189% wishes a few more to join her. 
Number limited toten. Itinerary and terms on applica- 
tion. Mrs. S., No. 363, Outlook Office. 


Summer Travel in Europe, 1896 


rticulars addres 
Miss JOSEPHINE SHORT Hancock St., Boston. 


LADY, having traveled all over Euro 
and Africa, wishes to chaperon one or two ladies for 
the summer. ighest certificates from best schools and 
families. PARISIAN, No. 461, The Outlook. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; - 
ter ‘or sleighing excursions; fine hospital, & 


HOTEL TIROL wall’ airy sunny 


furnished ; ; superior 
( Open all the year.) cuisine; modern conven- 
iences. 


Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANpsge, Prop’r. 


England 


Chester, England 


First-class Hotel, 

ueen O e with the 
eral Railway 

by covered way. Lift. The Hotel is largely visited by 
merican H. T. GOU Manager. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


DESERT—Seal Harbor.—Furnished houses 
— gis 250, » £850. Hot-water bath in second story. 
W.M.G OLD, Cambridge, Mass. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME on the mountain-side, at 
Montclair, N. J. Built last year: all modern im- 
provements; water, gas r concreted and ceilin 
plastered’; plumbing Sertects bh house 12 rooms, attic an 
undry, lower story natural- face trap rock, upper stories 
shingled; broad piazzas; stable; 5 acres of land; fine 
lawns and dense forest extending to the top of the moun- 
tain; an absolutely healthy place ; eogesoent view about 
25 miles radius; five apa drive from station; price 
moderate. Address the owne 
GEORGE E. MARCUS, 857 Broadway, N. Y. 


AKE _ Three ~ to Let the 
GEORGE ummer a 


SILVER BAY 

Finely finished and completely furnished for house- 
keeping. Near hotel where meals can be furnished. 
articulars address SILAS H. PAINE, The 
Dakota, 72d St., New York 


; 
| 
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Summer Cottages 


New Jersey 


R SALE —At “ Twilight Park,” in the Catskills, a 
cottage, furnished, y for oce occupancy, wi 

water su icturesquely loca ne moun- 

Price. D., 27 West 128th St. 


| ee > RENT—A country house at New Windsor, N.Y., 
five minutes’ walk from Newburg trolley cars. m- 
pletely furnished, sanitary plumbing, stables, greenhouse, 

en, abundance of fruit. Rental $1,200 for season. 
— to W. J. ROE, 70 Ludlow St., New York. 


R SALE OR TO LET, furplaies or unfur 

nished, the beautiful cottage at ‘*‘ Under In 

quire immediately of WILLIA POTTS, “ Gaise ledge,’ 
armington, Conn., or Century Club, New York. 


SALE OR TO RENT—Cottage of rooms 
on ocean beach; “ Pleasant View, near h Hill, 

R. I. wor pe articulars apply to E. C. HALE, 4833 im bark 
Avenue, Chicago ., or after April Ist to Mrs. A 
HALE, Watch Fill Watch Hill, R. 


TO RENT Seal Harbor 
* MOUNT DESERT, ME. 
Close to sea, COTTAGE; eleven rooms; furnished ; 
hardwood floors; modern improvements. Address 
v. A. S. H. WINSOR, Wiscasset, Me. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 
HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation’ for 400 
guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mail 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs. sent on 
request by Proprietor. 


Illinois 


Chicago Beach Hotel }!%. 3.4 


CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON. — 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 


_ Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


8 miles from Boston. Arlington Heights, Mass. 
For Change, Rest, Care, and Treatment 


THE SURFSIDE 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
F. H. SAWYER, Proprietor 
ee ona — beach; harbor and oc 


pe fect 
for circular. 


thing new and clean. Sen 


New Jersey 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 
On the Ocean Beach 


throughout the year. ayery convenience, in- 
cluding hot and cold sea-water baths Passenger elevator, 
etc. |. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 


Haddon Hall 


ty,N.J. 
ON THE OCEAN 


Has enlarged to more than its former capacity. Will here- 
after remain open ail Room the year. Complete and 
modern in every detail ooms en suite; baths attached. 
EDS & LIPPINCOTT. 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a iet-claes, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate assage, elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table aa Ry “Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atlantic City, N. 


THE CHALFONTE 


OCEAN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Seawater 


FRONT in 
house. Elevator pod every modern convenience. Send 
for illustrated bookle E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


Seaside House “nso 


Enlarged and refurnished thro t. Open all the year. 
Elevator, sea-water baths in Cc S. E VAN S. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A cheerful, homelike hotel on the Reach; excellent 
table; reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


Lenox Inn, Lakewood, N.J. 


ber a OF THE SMALLER HOTELS 
House every convenience. Centrally located. Rates, 
laake. oF to $14; two in a room, $20 to $24 weekly. 


New Hampshire 


THE UPLANDS 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


Located on the highest point in town; wide 2 am 
thorough heating for fate ests ; accommodates 
Send for guide to Bethle em. F. H. ABBOTT. ‘Prop. 


York City 


Good Living— 
goes beds—good service—scrupulous clean- 
iness — quiet — central _ location. ese 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

are. a few of the good points of the , 

Westminster Hotel 
cor. 16th Street and Irving Place, 

one block of Union New York 

American Plan; 83.50 per day and up 

‘ 

‘ 


4th ave. cars to and from Grand Central Depot, 
one block away; Broadway cable, two blocks. 


4 


New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The ap gee of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
New 1 Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
Ne urkish, Russian and Natural Sulphur-Water 

Dry tonic air, — @ water, and winter 
sperte. Open all the year. for illustrated circular. 


HE ELMER, Corn woll-on- N, Y.— 
oy. 2d. Refersto John Cla 90 Lane; 


C icks, Hote Hopkins, 
otton Exchange; Vreelan d Tompkins, 6 r Centre St.; 
W.H. Flagg, Pine St. ELMER. 


North Carolina * 


ASHE ® THE SWANNANOA 


1 central; family and transient hotel; = to 
$3 per day. R. R. RAWLS, Owner and 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SAN ITARIUM 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours from 
Philadelphia, 444 hours from New Yorl most, beau- 
tiful of locations. No Malaria, Mos uitoes, or Dew. Air, 
Water, and Scenery unexcelled in Europe or America. 
Buildings of mountain granite. Electric ight and Bells, 
Hydraulic Elevator, Steam rient and Open Grates, Sun 
Parlor, Livery, Dairy; fassage, Swedish ove- 
ments, Electricity, Oxyge Phesae: of 25 years’ ex- 
Biuliards, Pool, Lawn Tennis, Bow ing, Cro- 


ree. 
sure to address correc tly WALTER’S 
Always, WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.Las 


$3. Ss H E BE = 


If you pay 84 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and Ss 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for s 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
.than any 
other 
in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped or on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, 83.50, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes: 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
Custom Dept. will fill 
Send for new Illus- 
ted C to Box N. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


HARTFORD TIRES 


“2 STANDARD SINGLE TUBES 


HARTFORD 


~ 


RUBBER WORKS Co. HARTFORD 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boysand girls. , 
Sold by druggists, ap- § 
pliance stores, general 
stores,&c. By mail! $1 per pair($1.50 ailk). 
= — measure around body under 
ms. RACE CO. free. 


J. TREVILLY AN 
24 5th St., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


] 
] 
& Years Cured: 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 


MRS. A. P. POSTER, 
Chelsea 


Cured : 
GILLESPIE, 


5 Years 
ow. 
Black River, N. Y. 


A Cure That Stays 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, 
but eradicates the cause of the 
red: stay cured. Particulars and blank for free examination 
on application. 


Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. 


SUFFERERS 
WE OFFER 


disease and cures to 
DR.HAVES, Buffalo, N.V. 


| 
Faste 
HARTFORD \ 
INGLE 
Ir 
— | | 
. | 
DYSP FLOUR. 
Also Ba 
i Uarival A ea urepe. 
Write Farwell in W ®&erto N. Y., U.S.A. 
4 
‘ton, Vt. 
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The Business World 


Another railway has gone 
into the hands of receivers. 

Last week, upon the suit 
brought by the Grand Trunk road, the Cen- 
tral Vermont was practically declared bank- 
rupt by the courts, and its President, Mr. E. C. 
Smith, and Mr. Charles M. Hays, General 
Manager of the Grand Trunk road, were made 
receivers. It had been thought by many that 
the Grand Trunk’s intentions were to support 
and control the Central Vermont, and the 
resort to the courts was a general surprise. 
There was an immediate decline in the price of 
the 5 per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds of 
the Central Vermont, of which $7,000,000 are 
_ outstanding; of later issued bonds (4 per cent.) 
there are $15,000,000 outstanding, a large part 
_ of which are held by the Grand Trunk. The 
Central Vermont had about 800 miles of line, 
outside of its leased lines; of the latter the 
New London Northern is one of the most im- 
portant, and considerable curiosity is felt as to 
whether it will be absorbed by one of the large 
New England railway systems, and, if so, by 
which one. 


The end of the week brought a 
distinct advance in the New 
York stock market, after a dull 
and heavy record for the earlier days. One 
cause was the extremely good showing made 
in the February report of the Burlington and 
Quincy. This road increased its net receipts 
about 16 per cent. over those for January, and 
surpassed its record in this respect for any 
February in the last five years. This was ac- 
complished in part by a large cutting down of 
operating expenses, but the actual earnings 
were large, and the report was taken as indi- 
cating returning prosperity in the great grain- 
carrying roads. Outside of railway stocks, the 
trade situation has changed but little, but 
there has been a moderate advance in wheat, 
corn, and Bessemer pig iron. Large accumu- 
lations of white cotton are reported from the 
mills. ‘“ Bradstreet’s” reports a decrease in 
the number of business tailures (276 as com- 
pared with 300 of the week before), but an 
increase in the amount involved. The New 
York bank statement of Saturday shows a re- 
duction of $895,250 in the reserve, while the 
week before the decrease was $2,406,150; 
deposits decreased by $5,842,600, this large 
amount of decrease being due to the unusually 
large payments to the Government Treasury. 


The Markets 


: At a recent meeting of 
oe the London Foreign and 

Colonial Section of the 
Society of Arts, Mr. G. Scott Elliott, in a paper 
on “The Commercial Prospects of English 
East Africa and British Central Africa,” said 
that the lower part of British Central Africa 
might be regarded as a sort of small Ganges 
valley, capable of producing many valuable 
plants and supporting an enormous population, 
but unsuitable for Europeans. At levels be- 
tween 3,000 feet to 5,000 feet there was already 
a flourishing community, and the trading results 
showed a total of £85,000 in 1895, as com- 
pared with £19,000 in 1893. Labor would 
not be a difficulty, and the population would 
increase to a degree which we could scarcely 
realize at present. A very small capital would 
be sufficient to prove practically the prospects 
of cattle ranching and plantation in the Masai 
highlands. Colonization of an Australian 
type in Africa was possible only above 5,000 
feet. 


President Harris, of the Read- 
ing Railroad, is quoted as 
saying that the original con- 
tents of the anthracite fields amounted to about 
14,453,400,000 tons, of which 82% per cent., 
or about 11,921,400,000 tons, remain to be 
worked. With a production of 45,000,000 tons 
a year this supply would last for 265 years, 
although Mr. Harris estimates that of the ac- 
tual coal unmined only 5,960,700,000 tons 
would probably be actually available, which 
would shorten the period of use one-half. Mr. 
Harris said we could have coal for 100 years 
at the rate of 60,000,000 tons a year. Mr. 
William Griffith, in an,article in the “ Bond 
Record,” gives a tabulated estimate of the ap- 


Our Coal Supply 


‘ing the Wyoming region. 


proximate future supply of the railroads enter- 
He claims that 
Delaware and Hudson’s supply, at the rate of 
1895 shipments, will last 26 years; Ontario and 
Western’s, 9 years; Erie Railroad’s, 21 years ; 
Susquehanna and Western’s, 18 years; Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company’s, 54 years; Lacka- 
wanna’s, 51 years; Lehigh Valley’s, 57 years; 
Central New Jersey’s, 124 years; Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s, 52 years. The grand total of un- 
mined coal in the Wyoming region he estimates 
at 1,278,130,750 tons, with a duration of 52 
years. 


A Helena correspondent 
Copper in Montana of the Minneapolis “ Jour- 

nal” asserts that the cop- 
per industry in Montana is growing rapidly. 
Already the State produces more than half 
the copper product of the United States, and 
more than one-fourth of the product of the 
entire world. And the present outlook, the 
correspondent thinks, points very strongly to 
a time, not far distant, when Montana will 
produce half the copper of tne globe. A sec- 
tion of this State is soon to be opened, of 
which very little is known beyond the fact 
that it is immensely rich in minerals. That 
portion of the State is enormous in size, more 
than equaling the area of Massachusetts. 
The road which is to open this section of 
country is the Montana Midland, “Castle 
Road.” It is now in course of construction. 
Heretofore the copper industry has been con- 
fined almost entirely to the Buette district. 
The stacks of the Anaconda Company have 
refined and treated fully nine-tenths of the 
copper produced by the State. The Castle 
Road will be the cause of the erection of a 
plant at East Helena that will in time rival 
the Anaconda plant. 


In a lecture at the Lon- 
Manitoba's Resources on Imperial Institute 

not long ago Mr. A. J. 
McMillan, a special agent of the Manitoban 
Government, gave the following account of 
Manitoba’s agricultural resources: “In 1895 
25,000 farmers in Manitoba produced over 
60,000,000 bushels of grain, the yield averag- 
ing 28 bushels per acre, as compared with 13 
bushels in the United States. In some in- 
stances last year there was a yield of as much 
as 57 bushels to the acre. The area of Mani- 
toba was about 50,000,000 acres, of which only 
2,000,000 were under crop. This province 
alone could now supply the United Kingdom 
with all the wheat she found it necessary to 
import. Great attention was now being paid 
to cattle-raising and dairying, and last year 
50,000 cattle and 15,000 sheep were exported. 
There were 61 cheese and butter factories. 
The Government offered free farms of 160 acres 
to settlers. The great exodus from the United 
Kingdom to places other than the colonies 
sapped the life of the Empire.” 


The commercial world is 
likely to be startled when it 
realizes the enormous ex- 
tent of the railway pioneering and building now 
undertaken by the Russian Government. As 
to its chief venture, of course, we are all famil- 
iar with the fact that Russia is building a 
trans-Siberian railway, on which she will spend 
two hundred million dollars ; but since we are 
assured that the road is likely to have two 
termini, one on the Gulf of Pechili, and one 
on the Pacific Ocean, which shall lie south of 
Vladivostok, and, unlike that port, shall be ice- 
free, the great railway becomes a far greater 
commercial and political factor than before. 
Aside from the ease with which vast bodies of 
troops can be sent from Russia into Siberia and 
China and Japan, the great regions of southern 
Siberia, which have a fertility of soil anda 
desirability of climate not hitherto realized, 
will be thrown open to emigration. In addi- 
tion, the Russians hope that Mongolia and 
Manchuria will be in fact, if not in name, Rus- 
sian provinces by the time the railway is well 
started. This, though the greatest, is by no 
means the only one of a number of singularly 
bold undertakings by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The Persian railway which is shortly 
to be constructed will be under Russian con- 


The New 
Russian Railways 


trol, as it is now being engineered by Russian 
officials and will be built by means of Russian 
capital. It is to start from the Russian port 
of Baku, on the Caspian Sea, thereby making 
connections with the entire railway system of 
Russia proper, and will extend across the 
Plain of Mogan to the frontier station of 
Dulfa. From here it will proceed southward 
into Persia, and by way of Kazvin to Teheran. 
From the capital branches are to be constructed 
to the great pilgrim resort of Meshed, near the 
northeast frontier, and also to the ancient city 
of Ispahan in the south. Like the others, the 
commercial importance of this line will equal 
its political significance. Persia is still an un- 
developed country. A Russian line is to be 
built (whether in connection with the above or 
not we do not know) crossing the Caucasus 
from Vladikavkus to Kars, through Armenia 
and Asia Minor to Damascus, where connec- 
tion will be made with the road now running 
thither from Haifa on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Another line will run from the Mediterranean 
coast through Syria and Mesopotamia to the 
Persian Gulf, but this last named is likely to 
be built with English capital. Returning to. 
Russian Asia, there is to be an extension of the 
Central Asiatic Railway, which now reaches 
Samarkand, to Margelan, and we learn that 
surveyors are now looking for a practical route 
over the mountains to Kashgar and the valley 
of the Tarim, in Eastern Turkestan. Now 
returning to Russia proper, we find in progress 
of construction a new trunk air-line five hun- 
dred miles long, connecting Moscow with 
Kieff. Another of 400 miles will give a direct 
outlet to the Black Sea without crossing the 
Sea of Azdév. Another road of equal length, 
connecting Perm and the west with the north, 
will very likely revive the once famous trade 
of Archangel. Another road will connect the 
Gulf of Riga with the head of deep-water navi- 
gation on the Volga. We have hitherto al- 
luded to the project of a ship-canal from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and when this is 
added to these railway projects Russia will 
be indeed furnished with strategic and com- 
mercial advantages which will more than 
double her increasing power in both the politi- 
cal and the business worlds. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's. 

Building, 

308 & 310 
Walnut St 
Philadelphia 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first<lass Real Estate Mort- 
5% gages, State, County, City,and School Warrants 
and Honds. with a view to absolute security and 
6 — interest payments. Best references 
O Correspondence solicited. 
7YI JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers. 
0 ‘Seattle, Washington 
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ie 
Telephone Service 
Saves Time... § 
+ in business and reduces friction i$ 
$} in household affairs. The i$ 
$; rates for New York City + 
@: service—ranging from $75 te 
$: upward—are so moderate, 
$: in view of the enormous 
e: facilities offered, that there ie 
$} is small excuse for not i$ 
8: adopting the service in js 
33 any situation where its te 
$} usefulness suggests itself. $$ 
T are many such, 
$; The Metropolitan Telephone & je 
Telegraph CO. street 
000000000 


HE location of our lots— 

in the line of New York 

citys rapid northward 
growth : the consequent cer- 
tainty of their quickly increas- 
ing in value : the easy terms— 
ten per cent. cash—on which 
we sell. 


Are any more reasons need- 
ed why you should buy? 


All about them for a postal. 


Mutual Realty 
& Loan 


Corporation, 


American Surety Building, 


Room 17. New York. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - = $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
Vice-President. 
) . ULL, 2d Vice-President. 
MURRAY Treas. 


mo 
~> 


and S 
LAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


NELSON BO 
DIRECTORS 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adnan Iselin, 
George F. Bak Augustus D. uill 
George S. Bowdoin es N. Jarvie 
rederic Cromwell ichard A. McCurdy 
Wal R. Gillette Walter G. Oakma 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr 
* G. Haven, enry H. Rogers 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, _ 
a R. Henderson, rederick W. Vanderbilt. 


F 
William C. Whitnev. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash, 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Bits of Fun 


The career of a drummer is usually as 
follows : Hired, tired, fired.—Furniture Worker. 

In future it may be necessary to specify 
whether you want your photograph with or 
without bones.—Mew York Press. 

In the Near Future.—First Doctor—Good 


photograph, isn’t it? Second Doctor—Pairly 


good. Flatters the left lung a little, I think. 
—Puck. 

“No,” protested Adam, “that is absurd 
upon the face of it. Not all sin began with 
me. I can prove that I didn’t originate the 
mother-in-law joke.” — Detroit Tribune. 

“ Well, father,” exclaimed the prodigal son, 
as he made his appearance at the family fire- 
side, “are you ready to kill the fatted calf?” 
“No,” replied the old man, grimly, “I think 
I'll let you live.”—Seattle Times. 

His Wife—My dear, you have been talking a 
great deal in _ sleep lately. Presidential 
Possibility—Have I—ahem!—I hope—a—I 
hope I have not expressed any decided views 
about the currency question !— Puck. 

A—How did your daughter pass her exam- 
ination for a position as teacher? B—Pass! 
She didn’t pass at all. Maybe you won’t be- 
lieve it, but they asked that poor girl about 
things that happened before she was born !— 
Tit-Bits. 

“You seem to me a very stupid person,” 
observed the heroine of the society novel. 
“ And you,” rejoined the hero, “likewise seem 
to me stupid.” Then we shall be drama- 
tized.” “Presumably.” At that they yawned. 
—Detroit Tribune. 

Fashionable Doctor—My dear young lady, 
you are dripking unfiltered water, which swarms 
with anima] organisms. You should have it 
boiled: that will kill them. His Patient— 
Well, doctor, I think I’d sooner be an aquari- 
um than a cemetery.— Household Words. 

The Corn-Fed Philosopher.—“ Why,” asked 
the youngest of the neophytes, “ why should 
truth always rise again when crushed to earth ?” 
“‘ Because of its elasticity, of course,” answered 
the corn-féd philosopher. “ Don’t you know 
how easy it is to stretch the truth ?”—/ndian- 
apolis Journal. 

Two Scotsmen, one an Aberdonian and the 
other a man from Inverary, were engaged in 
a hot debate on the correctness of their re- 
spective modes of English pronunciation. At 
last he of the granite city clinched matters by 
remarking rr withering contempt, “ Weel, at 
ony rate, I dinna ca’ ‘fush’ ‘feesh.’”—7i#+ 
Bits. 

A guest at one of our big hotels, while go- 
ing down the elevator, remarked to the colored 
elevator-man, “I want to go to the wharf 
where the tea was thrown overboard.” 
“Well,” said the man, looking mystified, 
“ you'd better — at the office; I reckon 
that was before I came here; I’ve only been 
in Boston about a year!” The other remark 
was made by an Irishman in the Museum of 
Fine Arts. He was looking at the Morse col- 
lection, and said to his companion: “ Mike, 
will ye luk at all them pots from Japan; what 
a counthry that must be for mustard !”—JZos- 
ton Transcript. 


The Birch 


The delicate birch in its silver gown 

Is decked with ducats of gold ; 

It flings its coin to the brooklet cold, 
That drops from the heathy down. 


The brooklet carries that bright largesse, 
And sings as a gleeman should, 
Wandering down to the willow wood 

In a russet and rain-gray dress. 


The birch hath scattered its golden store— 
And now, as spendthrift will, 
It shivers and moans in the breezes chill 
That whistle across the moor. 


The brook hath squandered its guerdon 
bright— 
And now, as a minstrel doth, 
It seeks new songs in the undergrowth 
That fills the forest of night. 
— Fall Mail Gazette. 
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: What.... : 
We’vedone 
We can do for you 
— —Invest your mon- $ 
$ ey in Ghicago Real Estate, so $ 
$ you will get a profit. $ 
Send for our free book. 
$ CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., : 
> 624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago, Ills. 


You se u want to sell a WESTERN 
os costs—stop sending good money 

SELL bad—get a $ per cent. instead ? 

State exact location, ee of title, and 

your lowest price. 000,000 in Western 

WE securities successfully handled” by the 
management o s corporation. THE 

BUY REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRusT Co., 33 Eguit 
able Building, Boston. Send for our Bon 


Ideal Spring Beds 


‘* Wide awake facts about sleep.”’ 
Our booklet, illustrating and de- 
scribing them, sent free. 
An up-to-date pocket map of your 
| State sent for three 2-cent stamps. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
137 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


Catalogue win ox and terms 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under thts heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF MUSIC 
wishes a position in a private family for the summer. 
Daily instruction or supervision of practice to Jouns 
pupils in piano or violin, ange ensemble-piaying and sight- 
reading with advanced P layers. German conversation 
lessons if desired. Capable to arrange and take part at 
evening musicales—in trios, quartettes, etc. References 
exchanged. Add. Miss K., 49 V. 57th St., New York City. 


AN ATTRACTIVE ESTATE to let in Swamp- 
scott, Mass.; stone house of twelve rooms, fully fur- 
nished: two acres of land; : stable. Add view of ocean; 
l summer living-room; stable dress SWAMP- 
SCOTT, 11 Macon St., Cambridge, M 


PURCHASES made for country customers + bg 
with thorough experience in shopping of ali kin very 
best references; an acknow edged in pictures, 
curios, antiques, bric-a-brac, etc. 

W. H. Blain, 271 Broadway, New — 


SHOPPING of every description done with taste and 

jedgment. Will attend strangers in town, saving them 
ime and mon Highest credentials. A dress 

POUISE M KIMBALL. D2 West Sth St.. New York 


WANTED—Position as tutor during the summer by 
a Wellesley graduate of experience. o objections to 
country, seashore, or travel ang. erences fur- 
nished. Address A. W., No. 539, care The Outlook. 


BIBLE GAME—For old and young. Interestin 
and Nice for Sunday afternoons. 
a RoR postpaid, only thirty cents. Address Miss 
TH, 54 Farm St.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


in a school or M. C. A. of, stenogra 
No. 563, care The Outlook. 


A LADY desires to take two or three motherless 
{ nine to fourteen. 
Best of care. Christian home. Address “G. P.,” 118 
North High St., Mount Vernon, New York. 


TO RENT, turnished, at Cornwall-on-H ison, 2 
co for the summer. Termsreasonable. References 
required. Address L. A., No. 2, Outlook Office. 
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Outlook 


A-Family-Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 189%, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 
The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. subscri 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable 4 


advance. 
Pos e is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, C 


ana 
and Mexico. For allother countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
peyenie to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Regis ’ 


L.etters should be addressed : 
HE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New Yor 


An Appeal for Indian Library 
Work 


The Department of Indian Libraries asks 
for offers of subscriptions for periodicals at 
Indian rates, of magazines and papers to be 
mailed after reading by the senders, and of 
books to be sent to the Indian schools and to 
Indian returned students. 

In regard to such reading, the superintendent 
of an Indian school writes: “It would please 
you and your friends to see the boys in their 
reading-room at night, poring over the books 
and papers they have. Some of the larger 
boys and girls enjoy Harper’s books and the 
“Century,” also the “ Youth’s Companion.” 

Another superintendent, who used to read 
the continued stories aloud to the Indian chil- 
dren, once received a polite request to hasten 
the next chapters, because they were so inter- 
ested they could not wait! 

“ Our younger children seem to enjoy to the 
fullest any child’s paper which they may have,” 
writes another, “ and picture-books are a never- 
failing source of pleasure to all.” 

“Juvenile literature,” says a fourth, “is all 
that our pupils become very much interested 
in as yet. They read that assiduously, how- 
ever, and are greatly benefited by having it. 
Their appreciation of it is increasing each year, 
and their reading outside of the school-room 
now supplements very noticeably the work of 
their teachers.” 

“These children are tractable,” writes 
another, after speaking appreciatively of the 
reading ; “they are doing well in their classes 
and industries, and effort in their behalf is any- 
thing but labor lost.” 

This Department gives addresses and directs 
the sending of reading, and endeavors to keep 
open the communication between senders and 
receivers ; but it cannot forward literature un- 
less stamps or money for this accompany the 
mail or express package. But the same post- 
age which brings it here will send it to the 
farthest Indian reservation. 

While senders will feel the convenience of 
mailing or of subscription at reduced rates for 
papers and magazines, it is also true that the 
weekly or monthly appearance of these in the 
school or the home preserves their freshness 
and gives a zest to their reading that can never 
come from the depths of a barrel. And al- 
though books must be sent principally by 
freight, yet those who desire to do something 
without sending a whole box will find it very 
simple and inexpensive to order at Indian rates 
and have the publishers forward the books. 
The price given in the lists at the back of the 
report pays the cost of forwarding. 

During 1893 alone four thousand letters and 
pdstals were sent out, requiring much clerical 

abor and many stamps, so that contributions 


of money to carry on the correspondence are 
needed as well as of literature. 

Who will help 

Please address all inquiries and offers of 
reading and help for Indians to 

FRANCES C. SPARHAWK, 
Chairman Department Indian Libraries, Wo- 
men’s National Indian Association. 
Newton Center. Mass. 


A Sermon 


Taste in sermons, we are glad to believe, is 
improving. Congregations are not nearly so 
willing to tolerate the babyish trifling with 
texts which Dr. Parker once satirized by a 
sermonic parody of “Old Mother Hubbard.” 
But the old style is still not quite extinct. 
There is a fine example in a sermon “ out- 
line” by a Congregational minister in the 
“ American Treasury of Religious Thought.” 
The text is, “ The woman then left her water- 
pot” (John iv., 28). He thus expounds : 

“ She left her water-pot because she forgot 
it. Forgot it, as you and I forget. Forgot it, 
as you, perhaps, forgot to put the lighted 
match to the shavings and kindlings and wood 
which you had adjusted, and wondered wh 
the fire did not burn. Forgot it, as you did, 
when you forgot to mail your letter. Forgot 
it, as you did, when you carried the ash-pan to 
the horse or emptied the dish of oats on the 
ash-heap. I knew a minister who actually 
dismissed his congregation at the close of the 
morning sermon, entirely oblivious of the 
communion-table spread in his very presence. 
Henry Ward Beecher declares that he three 
times went to the office one morning and in- 
quired for his mail, each time forgetting to 
deposit his letters, which was his real errand 
to the office. Both of these men were com- 
pletely swayed by the thoughts of the mo- 
ment, and forgot everything else. So with 
this woman. There was no special need of 
mentioning the water-pot, except to show her 
forgetfulness of it. The water-pot had noth- 
ing to do with the story otherwise. Whatever 
of interest attached to it before had vanished 
now. She forgot the water-pot.” 

Did any of the congregation wish that a 
water-pot could have been emptied over the 
preacher ?—Christian World. 


Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are maapeny cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
accessible to all who will send address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


“Pearl top,” ‘pearl glass,” 
“tough glass,” smell,” 
and “best light,” are great 
big things. ‘ Macbeth” in- 
cludes them all, if you get the 
chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 


BARNUM&BAILEY 


Greatest Show on Earth 
NOW OPEN 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


Every purpose thata pencil 


serves is best served by— 


Sane l If dealer does not keep them, send 16 
PEN Cc ILS. cts. for pencils worth double the money. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.d. 


A private house in a fine 
situation n ar- 
ranged by a physician 
to receive a_ limited 
number of ladies tem- 
porarily disabled through 
nervous diseases. 


THE NEWTON 
REST CURE 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Kiamensi Home for Epileptics 


A quiet rural retreat under the constant personal care 
and poctecsional supervision of experienced specialists. 

A home—not an Asylum. 

For particulars address a 

Horace Brap.ey, M.D., Box 262, Wilmington, Del. 


NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


GUIDE showing colored plate of chickens 
in natural colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished. ages. Tells all about 
Poultry for Pro leasure. ce only 

JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box264. Freeport, lls, 


FR 


bent handle. 3 years 
FREE TRIAL. BUY FRO 
OXFORD NDSE. CO., 


Cut this out and send to-day forfreecatalogue _ 
$2.75 buys natural finish Baby Carriage with 

plated steel wheels, axle, springs, one piece 
arantee. Carriages sent on 10 pays 
FACTORY & SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS. 
340 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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and style. 


Outing Suits, $7.50 up. 


Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 


E wish to send—/vee—to every reader of the OUTLOOK our new Summer 
Catalogue of Suits, Skirts, etc., and more than FIFTY SAMPLES of the 
materials from which we make these garments to select from. 
every garment especially to order, and guarantee the perfection of fit, finish 
We pay express charges to any part 
of the world. Our catalogue illustrates : 


New Designs in Tailor-Made, Blazer and 


(In Serges, Mixtures, Whipcords, Coverts, Cheviots, etc.) 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, delightfully 
cool for Summer Wear, $7.50 up. 
Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. 
Silk, Satin and Crepon Skirts, $10 up. 

Jackets, $4 up. Capes, $3 up. y 
Duck, Crash, Teviot and Pique Suits, particu- /£ 
larly suitable for Summer wear, $4 up. 


Wealso make finer garments, and send samples of all grades. 


Write to-day—-you will get catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONA © OAK CO., 152 & 154 West 23rd St., N. Y. 


We make 
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IS REQUIRED WITH 


INSTANTANEOUS 


ons for the non-settlement of the minister in 
question, and to an uninitiated reader it seems 
as if his life in that parish would scarcely have 
been a joyous one had he been installed over 
people with such remarkable gifts for criti- 
cism. 


A Conservative 
By Charlotte Perkins Stétson 


The garden beds I wandered by 
One bright and cheerful morn, 
When I found a new-fledged butterfly 
A-sitting on a thorn— 


A black and crimson butterfly, § boiling. P 
r Brain Tired? and half pound tins. 
All doleful and forlorn. Is you WHITMAN 
Use Morsford’s Acid Phosphate & SON, 
I thought that life could have no sting Dr. T. D. Croruers, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, Philadelphia, 


So I gazed on this unhappy thing 
With wonder and surprise, 

While sadly with his waving wing 
He wiped his weeping eyes. 


) This plain, honest statement from the Mayor of Trenton, N. J., needs 
no embellishment — it carries conviction. 


Pocket Inhaler Outtit 


is sent by mail for $1.00. It is the new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry- 
Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, Rose Colds, Hay 
Fever, Loss of Voice, and similar diseases. Plain statements, unsolicited, 
from men of such prominence, cannot be bought ; you must believe them. 
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Said I, “ What can the matter be? 
Why weepest thou so sore? 

With garden fair and sunlight free 
And flowers in goodly store—” 

But he only turned away from me 
And burst into a roar. 


Cried he, “ My legs are thin and few 
Where once I had a swarm! 

Soft fussy fur—a joy to view— 
Once kept my body warm !|— 

Before these flapping wing-things grew, 
To hamper and deform !” 


At that outrageous bug I shot 
The fury of mine eye; 

Said I, in scorn all burning hot, 
In rage and anger high, 

“ You ignominious idiot ! 
Those wings are made to fly!” 


“I do not want to fly,” said he; 
“T only want to squirm !” 

And he drooped his wings dejectedly 
But still his voice was firm; 

“IT do not want to be a fly! 
I want to be a worm!” 


Min 


R. T. Booth Esa.» 


O yesterday of unknown lack! 
To-day of unknown bliss! 
I left my fool in red and black ; 
The last I saw was this: 
The creature madly climbing back 4 
Into his chrysalis. 
Dear Sir: -- 


23 East 20th St.. New York. 


— Selected. 


My absence fram the city for the past two days prevented 


Severe Critics 


It is told of a Scotch clergyman that, after 
making a quotation from Scripture in his 
prayer one Sunday, he added, earnestly: “ For 
that, O Lord, is the correct translation of the 
passage.” 

It is assumed that any one who hears a ser- 
mon is quite capable of sitting in judgment on 
it, from either a doctrinal or literary point of 
view. Every Scotch preacher is close y watched 
by his congregation as well as by his presby- 
tery, and some peculiar evidence is offered in 
the ecclesiastical suits which are sometimes 
carried on. 

The charges made against a certain minister 
who was to have been settled over a parish in 
the North of Scotland indicate the variety of 
the demands made by the critical hearers. 
The parish schoolmaster declared that there 
was nothing in the luckless minister’s manner 


my answering your telegram of yesterday. You have my pérmission to say, 
that I believe “HYOMEI® to be one of the most wonderful cures for Catarrh 
and. Throat trouble that. has ever been dissovered. It my case ths .effect 
has been marvelous: (and. I have not been as persistent in the use of the 
‘Inhaler as T should have been to have received the best results.) I en= 
close you Money Order for $2.00 for two Pocket Inhaler Outfits for 
friends of mine, to whom ry have recommended it, and who I am. anxious, 


shall have the benefit ef this most remarkable panacea 


“to arrest and fix the eye; nothing, as it were, 
to build up the mind in a holy frame.” The 
schoolmaster wanted “burning zeal, and a 
warmth beaming from the eye, the face, and, 
above all, from the intonation of the voice.” 

Another witness objected to the presentee’s 
hands, which he said were very much in the 
way. “At one time they were in his pockets, 
and again he was keeping the line of his ser- 
mon with his finger.” 

One farmer said he was a “ cauld, dry, sleepie 
body,” and another said he wanted “more 
forcy preaching,” while a third said he could 
not endure the minister’s “silver-gray sort o’ 
eyelashes.” 

Two of the gravest and most frequent 
charges were those of a lack of “liveliness ” 
and the use of unintelligible expressions ; for 
example, “a series of unhappy coincidences ” 
used twice in one sermon, and “a concourse 
of circumstances.” 

These charges were considered ample rea- 


What more can be said, except to aad that hundreds of letters come 
:o us every day bearing witness to positive and permanent cures of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Loss of Voice, and similar diseases. 


Hyomei Cures by Inhalation. 


It is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which cause diseases 
of the respirat organs, 

The ae, ‘Gascuahie charged with Hyomeli, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest <'r cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. It is 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing in- 
stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 

tfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, consisting of pocket inhaler (made 
of deodorized hard rubber. beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
= —e If you are ae ay on, send > your , and my pamphlet shall prove that 
omei does cure. Consultation free at my office. ; 
. Hyomei Balm.—aAn antiseptic skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough 
hands. frow “‘seeeczema, etc, Nothing has been di so effective for the purposes named. 
Price by, 


od R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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